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Protect your priceless possession er 


GOOD health is the priceless posses- 
sion which all mankind strives to re- 
tain, and when lost, sacrifices all else 
to regain. 


It is reflected by the ruddy cheeks of 
chubby youngsters . . . the sparkling 
eyes of youth . .. the indomitable vigor 
of manhood . . . the calm serenity of 
age. 


Good health is the very motive of 
life . . . the driving force that propels 
all progress, inspires all aspirations, 
brings all blessings. As the most pre- 
cious of human possessions it should 
be nurtured by wisdom, safeguarded 
by care, protected by precaution. 


Copyright July 1937, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Leading Medical Authorities and 
Health Officers agree that most impor- 
tant to the protection of public health 
is good plumbing. It supplies the fresh, 
pure water so essential to well-being 
and carries away waste dangerous to 
good health. 


Good plumbing is so important to 
good health that it should be entrusted 
only to those best qualified by train- 
ing and experience to insure the skilled 
workmanship that protects health — 
the Master Plumbers. 


Their long years of experience, their 
high qualifications established by state 
and municipal examinations, their 


knowledge of sanitary requireme: 
and their deep interest in health pro- 
tection are assurance that the b 
interests of the public are served by 
calling upon Master Plumbers for » 
plumbing service. 

“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
sold through Master Plumbers beca 
we want our products to help you | 
tect that priceless possession — go 


health. 
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Youre right! Some are. 


But there’s another beet, larger, 


silver-white in color, that has | 


are RED * 








driven itself like a wedge into r + ak 


the agricultural economy of * 


the temperate zone. From this, 
the sugar beet, flourishing ina 
third of our States, there comes 
enough sugar for 30,000,000 
Americans—and enough fasci- 
nating facts—many of them 
paradoxes—to fill a book. 

The sugar beet is an ancient weed 
that made good i in a modern world. 
Basically, it is a sea-shore plant car- 
tied by ocean waves from the Medi- 
terranean to the North Sea—yet it 


thrives today on ‘“The Great Amer- 
ican Desert.’’ It is a lowly plant, yet 
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An industry engaged in developing American 
natural resources, imp rov ‘ing American 
agriculture, and supplying envion markets 
with an all-American food product 
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Maybe you 4 
think that beets ' 







France erected a triumphal arch to it. 
It is a vegetable, yet its principal 
product, sugar, contains no vegetable 
matter. It is grown to supply you 
with sugar, yet it also supplies you 
with meat. 


Like all crops, beets take something 
from the soil, yet the soil is more 


, productive where beets are properly 


grown. Beets are the beet-farmer’s 
most important crop, yet most of his 
land is planted to other crops. The 
beet sugar industry, cradled in the 
necessities of war, has proved its 
necessity in time of peace. 


Why every great nation from Japan, 

through Russia and across the w ole 
face of Europe, demands that beets be 
grown within its borders—and wh 

the crop, now rooted in the busy life 
of 100 western communities, is im- 
portant to every American, is fully 


described in ‘‘The Silver Wedge,’ a 
booklet sent on request. 
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The Counter-sign . eee oer 


As sure as the robin is a sign of spring, 
Aluminum Foil is a sign of goodness. At 
counters where candy and foodstuffs are 
sold, it means flavor and freshness are fully 


protected. 

That feather-light sheet of friendly—to— 
food Aluminum is an impermeable barrier. 
It keeps out light that discolors and deteri- 
orates; moisture that steals freshness; air 
that may bring contamination. 

Nothing foils the enemies of goodness like 
foil. Remember that, and let the memory 
be your shopping guide. 

It’s no secret to packers that Alcoa Alumi- 
num Foil gives the best protection science 
has yet devised. Leading packers come to us 
for this foil because we’ve been making it 
many long years. Aluminum Company of 
America, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Janitor: Please may I ask how old was 
Harry Parker when he became janitor. 
NEWS-WEEK [July 24] says he became jan- 
itor in 1891 and is now 46 years old. 

Quite small to start to work pushing a 
broom. 

But I don’t suppose there were any child- 
labor laws in those days. 

JACK B. THOMPSON 

New Kensington, Pa. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: NEWS-WEEK said that 
Congressman Warren “asked the House to 
give the 46-year janitor an assistant”; 
NEWS-WEEK did not say that he was 46 
years old. Harry Parker himself doesn’t 
know how old he is. He thinks he was 9 
years old in 1873, when he first went to 
Washington; thus he is probably about 73. 
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Urk! Perhaps my position as president 
of the Friends of the Duck-Billed Platypus 
warps my critical judgment but I find it im- 
possible to credit the expressed sentiments 
of the So-len’o-don of Santo Domingo, 
whose translated squeakings you recorded 
in your July 31 issue. I seem to detect a 
note of hypocrisy in their feeble mewing, 
especially when they express friendship for 
Mayor La Guardia of New York and reg- 
ister concern over the reported unhappiness 
of Dictator Trujillo. 

It is unfortunately true that the egg-born 
Australian mammal’s’ antecedents are 
scrambled and that he personally is hard- 
boiled, but thank Evolution he is not syco- 
phantic! Never would an Corinthorhynchus 
anatinus praise political celebrities merely 
to curry favor in high places. It is char- 
acteristic of his noble nature that he usu- 
ally takes refuge in a proud taciturnity. 

If pressed for his opinion of the world he 
may occasionally mutter “Urk!’’—about 
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whose translation the Friends are stil] qj. 
vided, Some of us believe it signifies: 
find the world‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 
Others are convinced it means “Nuts!” 

ADOLPH Koog 
New York City 
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"The Public Be Damned’: Trust that m, 
half century in journalism may be suff. 
cient excuse for suggesting modification 
of your reply to the gentleman from 4A). 
lentown (NEWS-WEEK, Letters, July 3) 
1937). es 

There were no Hepburn Committee actiy. 
ities in 1879. The Vanderbilt episode re. 
ferred to developed some time subsequent 
to that. 

As we recall the story, the New York 
Central was working in close cooperation 
with the Post Office Department with a 
view to expediting mail service to the 
West. It was suggested that if the de. 
partment would have the ends of certain 
bags dyed red they could be more easily 
seen when piled up in the mail cars 
and handied ... more expeditiously. , , 

This was done but when the bill for th 
dyeing came up for payment, some avu- 
ditor ... turned it down... Then came the 
matter of the extra cost of running a par- 
ticularly fast train to carry the mail, being 
devoted to mail cars exclusively. Again the 
extra charge was turned down for some de- 
partmental reasons ... This was provok- 
ing. 

Vanderbilt was in Chicago, not Albany. 
at that time, and there the conversation 
referred to by you took place, although 
we do not recall the phrase “I’m working 
for my stockholders.” In connection with 
the vigorous language reported it might be 
said that the Commodore and his son alike 
were known as horsy people ... and 
their language was rather vigorous with- 
out meaning anything very serious. 

F. W. SAWARD 
Editor and General Manager 
Saward’s Journal 
New York City 
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T. Williamson, Executive Editor 
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the Bucket: 


Last week the Senate passed an emasculated 


Housing Bill authorizing a $700,000,000 bond issue for loans 


to local agencies, and the 


expenditure of not more than 


$50,000,000 in local rent subsidies, during the next three 


years (see page 8). 
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SIDESHOW 


NOT IN THE MOOD: A rooming- 
house proprietor in San Jose, Calif., 
telephoned Coroner C. C. Spaulding and 
told him one of her roomers had died. 
Spaulding found Albert J. Greiner, 70, 
lying motionless in bed and began to 
roll the body onto a stretcher. “Hey, 
what’s going on here?” Greiner de- 


manded. “Aren’t you dead?” asked the 
coroner., “Hell, no. Go away and stop 
annoying me.” 


PREVAILING WAGES: Allegheny 
County, Pa., offered the members of a 
Salamanca, N.Y., Indian tribe $3 a day 
to perform dances at its annual fair. 
The Indians first refused, then con- 
sented to work at $4 a day—the rate 
they earned working for WPA. 


SALES TALK: J. P. Kelley, editor of 
The Broadwater (Neb.) News, decided 
to do something about his paper’s lack 
of advertising. In the center of a large 
blank of unsold space he inserted a terse 
comment: “A newspaper which hasn’t 
a representative volume of advertising 
is a dead newspaper and indicates a 
dead town. Either the nonadvertiser or 
the paper is dead, but in this instance 
there’s nothing wrong with the news- 
paper.” 

CROP REPORTS: Sheriff C. S. Peter- 
sen of Clinton County, Iowa, warned 
motorists to proceed with “extreme cau- | 
tion.” Corn had grown so high, he said, 
that visibility at intersections was zero. 

. Mrs. Regina Jais showed reporters 
a cornstalk 6% feet high—growing on 
the terrace of her penthouse seventeen 
stories above Fifth Avenue, New York. 


KNOCK, KNOCK: Arthur Forbes of 
St. Louis was catching a nap. It was 
dinner time and his wife “tapped” him 
on the head with the heel of her slipper. 
Arthur woke up—and went to the hos- 
pital with a fractured skull. 

PENANCE: Thomas W. Haywood, 
Commissioner of Craven County, N.C., 
often wanted to kick himself in the 
pants, but never managed to make a 
good job of it. Last week he demon- 


strated his device for mechanized self- 
reproof. 
trick, 


The turn of a crank does the 
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ACTUALLY AT 
THE CONTINENTAL 





















YES, CHUBBINS. WE RE 
AT THE ROOF OF THE 
CONTINENT. ON ONE SIDE 
WATER FLOWS TO THE 

PACIFIC OCEAN, AND ON THE 
OTHER TO THE ATLANTIC 





















AT THE 
CONTINENTAL DIVIDE! 


LOOK QUICK,DAD! - 
THAT ROCKY 








IS FALLING! HE'LL JHE'S JUST JUMP. i's 
ING FROM LEDGE va 







ARE EVEN MORE AGILE KS 
THAN THE Swiss orn 
—4 CHAMOIS k 
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NOW, CHUBBINS .WE RE ALMOST Two MILES 

ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. SEE THAT LIGHTNING? 

We THERE'S A “THUNDERSTORM IN THE VALLEY 
y) BUT UP HERE ON 'FLATTOP’ WE LOOK DOWN 














JUST RAN OUT s— 


HOWDY! I'M THE FIRE LOOKOUT. 
MIGHT | HAVE A PIPEFUL OF 
YOUR TOBACCO, MISTER? MINE 


ON_!T WHILE THE SUN SHINES! 
SMOKING IS ONE 


OF THE FEW 
COMFORTS | HAVE 
UP HERE ALONE ON 


WELL,| GUESS MOST EVERY 
PIPE SMOKER, NO MATTER 
WHERE HE IS APPRECIATES 
PRINCE ALBERTS NO-BSITE 





















THIS FIRE TOWER. SO 
I'M ONE FELLOW WHO 
APPRECIATES PA‘S 
MILDNESS 
AND GOOD 
FULL taste 


PROCESS AND GRimP CUT 
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WHICH KIND OF PIPE-SMOKER ARE YOU? 
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AS A NEW PIPE- 
SMOKER, | VALUE 
MILDNESS MOST IN A 
TOBACCO, NATURALLY 

I'M GRATEFUL TO 





PRINCE ALBERT! , 


‘oa 








1 USED TO SMOKE 
MY PIPE ONLY 
OCCASIONALLY. NOW 
1 ENJOY IT OFTEN, 
THANKS TO SMOOTH, 





COOL- SMOKING 
PRINCE ALBERT! 








(4S A REGULAR - 
SMOKER | SWITCHED 
TO PA. FOR ITS RICH 


serve AND FULL BODY 
—AND GOT EXTRA-MILD 
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——— 


SMOKE 20 FRAGRANT PIPEFULS 


of Prince Albert. If you don’t find it the mel- 
lowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of the to- 
bacco in it to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund full purchase 
price, plus postage. 

(Signed ) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 


pipefuls of fra- 
grant tobacco 
im every 2-oz. 


tin of Prince Albert. 











—AND SWELL 
FOR ‘‘MAKIN’S” 
CIGARETTES! 


RINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 































































THIS MOTOR CAR 


OF 1912 


WEIGHED 6000 POUNDS 








THIS CAR OF 1937 WEIGHS 


ONLY 3000 POUNDS 


BUT IS FAR STRONGER—FAR SAFER 





@ The answer is, they should be— 
and some of them are. The new stain- 
less-steel cars built by the Edw. G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company are 40 
to 50 per cent lighter than ordinary 
steel cars carrying the same number 
of passengers. 

It is no coincidence that these new 
trains should have followed the same 
line of development as the motor car. 
The Budd Company pioneered ALL 
STEEL bodies for automobiles. Now 
Budd is applying principles of light- 
ness, strength and comfort to rail 
transportation. 

For instance, two of the Budd-built 
trains* now in operation on one of 
America’s great railroads each weigh 
800,000 pounds less than their prede- 
cessors. 1,600,000 pounds less weight 
to pull 1034 miles every day! 

This saving has made possible 
higher sustained speeds. The trip is 


4 


made in 16 hours, at an average speed 
of 65.3 miles per hour. And safety is 
increased because stainless steel has 
four times the elastic strength of ordi- 
nary steel—more than twice the elas- 
tic strength of less expensive alloys. 
Next time you see a gleaming stain- 
less-steel train flash by, remember that 
the success of modern, 
rapid railroad trans- 
portation is the result 
of Budd’s light-weight 
stainless-steel construc- 
tion. 
The elimination of 
so much unnecessary 
dead-weight makes not 
only a swifter but a 


more comfortable train. It brings 
economies in operation whether the 
train is drawn by steam, diesel or 
electric power. It is easier on rails 
and roadbed. The cars are roomier 
for passengers. 
These modern trains have brought 
a new comfort and convenience to 
railroad travel and, at 
the same time, have 
proved exceedingly 
profitable to the rail- 
roads. 
*The Denver Zephyrs, 
running each way daily 
on the Burlington Route, 
overnight between Chicago 


and Denver, 1034 miles in 
16 hours. 


EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 
BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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The Emperor of China pol- bd 
ished his horn-rimmed glasses 
with anticipatory glee. The 
scraps of news which obeisant 
mandarins dropped on his Amer- 
ican-style desk last week were 
beginning to fall into a definite 
pattern. They suggested the 
birth of a vast domain stretching 
far beyond the limits of his pres- 
ent State—Ta Manchu Ti Kuo, 


the Great Manchu’ Empire, 
known to the world at large as 
Manchukuo. 


In 1934 the obeisant manda- 
rins, aided and abetted by Japa- 
nese Generals, led the frail young 
man to an ebony throne in a 
specially built palace at Hsink- 
ing—which until the Generals’ 
triumphant entry eighteen 
months before had been just an- 
other town in China’s northern- 
most province, Manchuria. Here 
they crowned Kang Teh—form- 
erly known as Mr. Henry Pu-yi 
and before that as Hsuan Tung 

“Emperor of all China, from 
Canton to Siberia and from the 
Pacific to Turkestan.” 

Foreign cynics immediately 
branded Kang Teh a puppet of 
Tokyo. Some of them forgot 
that ever since his birth 28 years 
before, Celestial sages had 
drummed into his narrow head 
that he was the Son of Heaven; 
that his forefathers, who came 
from Manchuria, had lifted China 
out of feudal disorder into one 
of her most shining and power- 
ful cycles; and that hundreds of 
thousands in the northern prov- 
inces await his advent—regard him as 
that symbol of divine authority which 
alone can quell the quarrels of local war 
lords, restoring peace and prosperity. 

Kang Teh’s advisers have not ceased 
to point out the defects in his realm’s 
boundaries. On the north, Siberia—let 
the Russians keep it. On the southeast, 
Korea, annexed by Japan in 1910—it 
would return to China some day. But 
on the south, the Great Wall! Beyond 
it the real China, the treasure-laden 
Middle Kingdom of the Manchus—and 
Peking, their Dragon capital, now still 
under the control of those Southern 
revolutionaries who dethroned Kang 
Teh in 1911. 


HSUAN TUNG: He was then only 5 
years old—and Sun Yat-sen was a name 
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FAR EAST: An Empire Begins to Take Shape — 


Japan’s ‘Manchu Conquest’ Menaces Yellow River 


Japan's sailors: again busy on the Yang-tze 


that his courtiers whispered in their 
beards. They hid from the child the 
fact that his uncle, the ailing Emperor 
Kuang-hsii had gobbled a fatal dose of 
poison three years before; and that by a 
peculiar coincidence, the tyrannical and 
vicious Dowager Empress had died just 
24 hours after his coronation as Hsuan 
Tung. 

For five years he dwelt in Peking’s 
fabulous Forbidden City, shielded by 
mighty ramparts, surrounded by gar- 
dens and palaces, maintained in im- 
perial style on a pension of $2,000,000 a 
year. Vaguely he grasped that this 
money came from Dr. Sun Yat-sen, a 
Cantonese dreamer who had awakened 
China’s millions to the rosy vistas of 
modern democracy. In province after 
province the people had risen. Revolt 
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had swept north, until the Man- 
chu dynasty’s authority had 
ceased to be even symbolic. 

Yet the republic failed to ma- 
terialize. Ambitious, depraved 
feudalists once more pounced on 
the body of fallen China, fight- 
ing savagely for possession of its 
richest parts. In July, 1917, one 
of these smashed open the For- 
bidden City’s gates and gave the 
former Child Emperor the first 
bigscare of hisever-imperiled life. 

At midnight, War Lord Chang 
Hsun burst into the imperial 
bedroom, dragged the dum- 
founded Hsuan Tung from bed, 
and in the presence of a handful 
of brigands “restored” him to the 
Dragon throne. For twelve days 
the would-be Chinese strongman 
issued edicts in the Boy Emper- 
or’s name. Then the army of 
another bandit defeated his fol- 
lowers; Chang fled; Hsuan Tung 
gratefully returned to his peace- 
ful, luxurious imprisonment. 

One of the news bulletins he 
read last week gave him a spe- 
cial thrill. It carried a statement 
from Nanking, seat of the Chi- 
nese Republic: “Under no cir- 
cumstances will the government 
tolerate Japanese encroachment 
on its sovereign rights in North 
China.” 

The high-handed warning was 
signed by an old acquaintance, 
Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang. It carried 
Kang Teh back thirteen years. 
He had continued to live his hot- 
house existence while the pox of 
chronic revolt made deeper and 
deeper marks on his land. Then one day 
in October, 1924, weird noises came over 
the Forbidden City’s walls. 

Hsuan Tung’s “Minister’s” reported 
that a ragged, felt-slippered army was 
padding through Peking’s streets, sing- 
ing. The tune was discordant and child- 
ish. The words made no sense at all. 
The first of them ran: “Onward Chris- 
tian soldiers, marching as to war.. .” 

Such was the first entry of Feng Yu- 
hsiang, self-designated Christian Savior 
of China, into the Middle Kingdom’s 
3,000-year-old capital. Feng wasted no 
time arguing with the mandarins. Like 
a host of white ants, his men crawled 
over the walls into the Forbidden City 
where they made free use of their 
broadswords and clumsy muskets. 

Feng himself strode directly to the 
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imperial palace. Flourishing a_ six- 
shooter, the gigantic peasant searched 
the gilded and lacquered chambers un- 
til he found the twice-crowned ex-Em- 
peror. Only “a Christian afterthought” 
prevented him from shooting Hsuan 
Tung on the spot. He locked him up, 
instead, in one of the old palaces. 
(Feng has since given up the Chris- 
tian religion; and he may yet live to 
see the time that he will regret his 
act of mercy.) 


a 2 a cae * i 
NEWS-WEEK FROM INTERNATIONAL 
Official Tokyo war picture: ‘Japanese soldiers 
being very composed in front having hair cut’ 


PU-YI: Last week at Tientsin a Jap- 
anese administrator took over the Chang- 
lu salt fields, worth $3,000,000 in annual 
revenue to the Chinese Republic. 

In some ways Tientsin is the key city 
of Kang Teh’s life. Its twin harbors 
link Peking with the Pacific trade lanes. 
Its railroad division is the control point 
for Japanese troops now, streaming out 
of Manchukuo into North China on 
their mission of bandit suppression. 
And here the imperial man of destiny 
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Tokyo War Museum: Japanese civilians, anxious in rear 
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found refuge when he escaped Feng’s 
un-Christian clutches. 

He accomplished this. through the 
initiative of his fearless British tuto, 
who smuggled him from the Forbidden 
City into the hospital of the German 
concession. Without losing an instant. 
the 18-year-old boy disguised himself as 
a coolie, shambled unchallenged th: ough 
Feng’s sentry lines, and for the first 
time in his life traveled on a train. 

He rode the 95 miles to Tientsin in g 
third-class carriage, between two of the 
“Christian soldiers” who failed to recog- 
nize him. Once in the modern city. 
that dazed him with its buzz of inter. 
national enterprise, he found safety jn 
the Japanese concession. He also found 
freedom—the sort of Western per- 
sonal liberty for which he had de. 
veloped a longing under the tutelage of 
Sir Reginald Johnston. 

He had already tried to modernize 
himself. In 1922 (he was only 16) his 
court decided he should have a wife and 
a concubine, like his ancestors—con- 
cubines sometimes bore heirs when 
wives didn’t. Accordingly, coolies sprin- 
kled the Forbidden City’s marble streets 
with pure yellow sand. Then between 
lines of kneeling, kow-towing manda- 
rins, the daughters of two Manchu 
nobles came up to the palace in gilded 
sedan chairs. 

To receive Mate No. 1, the beautiful 
Kuo Shia-si, the imperial captive wanted 
to wear a full dress suit; the court for- 
bade it. He wanted to have his pigtail 
cut off; the court barber refused to 
operate. Hsuan Tung grabbed a pair of 
scissors and hacked it off himself. Then, 
to the ancients’ further dismay, he toast- 
ed his bride with that insipid Western 
beverage, champagne. 

Soon after the 1924 coup, his wife and 
concubine followed the imperial fugitive 


to Tientsin. They found him wearing 
English-cut clothes, eating ham and 
eggs, and introducing himself to a cos- 


mopolitan society as Mr. Henry Pu-yi. 
The first name he took after a historical 
figure whom he inordinately admired, 
Henry VIII. The second he received at 
birth—(it was dropped for Hsuan Tung 
when the Dowager Empress had him 
crowned at 2). 

At Tientsin, Henry also acquired an- 
other Western invention—monogamy. 
Kuo Shia-si became Mrs. Elizabeth (aft- 
er the Virgin Queen) Pu-yi, and adopted 
Paris gowns. To ease matters, the con- 
cubine decided to be a concubine no 
longer and left Henry flat. From then 
on his life might have followed a rela- 
tively simple course. But he who is 
born with a scepter in his mouth does 
not own his own body—as Mr. Pu-yi 
soon found out. 


KANG TEH: Sun Yat-sen had died. 
But a militant disciple had followed the 
dreamer’s oratory with an _ efficient 
army. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek had 
tamed many local war lords (such as 
the Christian General), driven others 
into the hinterland, and laid solid foun- 
dations for a Chinese Republic. 

His authority was weakest in the 
north. Manchuria remained independ- 
ent—that is, prey to magnificent ma- 
rauders. And throughout the northern 
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provinces nobles who saw their pelf im- 
periled plotted for a third enthrone- 
ment of Mr. Pu-yi in his ancestral cap- 
ital (now called Peiping). 






















































dropped leaflets: 

“The Japanese Army has driven out 
your wicked rulers and their wicked 
armies and will keep them out. Al- 
though Nanking is preparing to wage 
a destructive war, do not be afraid. The 
Japanese Army will protect you!” 


den In 1932 Chiang’s emissaries pleaded 
nan with Henry to resume his Forbidden 
Ant, City career of prisoner at $2,000,000 
f as per annum. They wasted their time. 
ig “If you have that much money to 
irst spend,” he chided them, “use it to re- 
lieve the misery in China!” 
na Soon after that, firing broke out one 
the night on the edge of the Japanese con- 
Og- cession. A Chinese force had come to 
ity, Tientsin to kidnap or kill the former 
et- Emperor! 
in But he had been warned in time and 
ind before the fighting ceased he was on his 
er- way down the Pei River in a motor 
de- launch. Next morning he landed at 
of Newchwang, Manchuria. Never before 
had he set foot on this land, whence in 
ize 1644 his forefathers had swept south 
his over the Great Wall. 
ind From the moment of his landing, 
n- Japan redoubled its efforts to bring 
en about a repetition of history. The To- 
in- kyo propaganda machine superbly mag- 
ets nified the “popular demand” for resto- 
en ration of the Manchu dynasty. The 
la- providential 1931 “incident”—which had 
hu given the Japanese an excuse to step 
led in and patrol Manchuria with their 
army—and the coronation of Mr. Pu-yi 
ful as Kang Teh followed in natural suc- 
ed cession. 
yr Early last month increasing hostility 
ail between Japanese “police” garrisons in 
to North China and the native soldiery ex- 
of ploded in a battle at Marco Polo Bridge 
n, near Peiping. The Japanese seized on 
st this “outrage” to clear the provincials 
mn out of a wide belt between Peiping and 
the sea. Last week the Mikado’s army 
nd continued its purification process; the 
ve modern ‘“Manchurians” established 
1g themselves in strategic positions well 
ad to the south and west of the old capital. 
e Midweek, Tokyo ordered all its na- 
yl. tionals out of Central China. Five war- 
al ships convoyed 3,000 refugees from Han- 
d, kow on a three-day exodus to Shanghai. 
at Here in their concession the Japanese 
1g recently completed a vast, mysterious, 
m steel and concrete building designed to 
shelter as many as 30,000 people during 
n- a prolonged siege. 
y. While Nanking and Tokyo exchanged 
t- notes designed to avert war, Japanese 
d aircraft dropped warning bombs as far 
1- south as the Yellow River, dividing line 
10 between North and Central China— 
n possible Southern boundary for a new 
i Manchu empire. 
IS Monday a humble servant of the Mi- 
S kado named Major Gen. Torashino 
1 Kawabe marched into Peiping with a 
full brigade, including cavalry, tanks, 
and 50 trucks, and distributed his 3,000 
L men at key points—including the 
e Temple of Heaven, ancient worshiping 
t place of Chinese Emperors. 
d Lest the populace fail to appreciate 
s the significance of this action, aircraft 
$ 
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Papoashan: links and club house of the Peiping Golf Course 
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THE NATION 
HOUSING: Senate Takes Wagner's 


Slum Clearance Bill Out of the Slums 








Slums at Congress’ doorstep: an ‘alley district’ in Washington 


One sultry afternoon last week a 
stocky man with sagging shoulders 
slumped out of the Senate chamber and 
threw himself on a cloakroom couch. 
Robert F. Wagner, German-born New 
York City Democrat, and his Slum 
Clearance Bill were suffering from the 
heat. 

Wagner is the recognized Congres- 
sional authority on low-cost housing. 
When Senator Hugo L. Black of Ala- 
bama steered the Wagner-Steagall Bill 
out of his Education and Labor Com- 
mittee onto the Senate floor, he con- 
fessed to reporters that he knew little 
about the measure; they would have to 
ask Wagner. 

Last week the whole Senate asked 
Wagner. It was his chance of a life- 
time. For years he had studied the 
problem of moving America’s millions 
of slum dwellers to decent homes. He 
had drafted a bill which he thought 
made at least a modest beginning: a bil- 
lion-dollar start on a 40-billion-dollar 
job. 

Wagner knew well enough what he 
was trying todo. But he fumbled in the 
doing. Glibber tongues drove him in- 
to corners; time and again men who 
are neither his especial friends nor dis- 
tinguished parliamentarians came to 
his rescue. Toward the end Frederick 
Van Nuys of Indiana observed: “If 
Wagner doesn’t shut up, he’s going to 
get his bill licked.” 


MALADY: Wagner and the Senate 
floundered with a problem simple on 
its face but actually vast and complex. 
Of the nation’s 25,000,000 families, 





10,000,000 must live on $1,000 or less a 
year. A large proportion of them exist 
in old, insanitary, crowded city tene- 
ments boasting nothing but running 
cold water, if that. They can afford to 
pay no more than $5- to $20-a-month 
rent. Private building industry has 
demonstrated that it cannot profitably 
operate modern dwellings at rentals 
much below $10 to $12 monthly per 
room—$30 to $60 for a home of normal 
size. Wagner says government must 
pay the difference. 

Neither the Wagner Bill nor its prede- 
cessors in the New Deal housing pro- 
gram have pretended to be the com- 
plete answer to housing ills; all have 
offered specific cures for specific mala- 
dies. The Home Owners Loan Corp. 
brought mortgage relief to non-rural 
home owners. The Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration performed much the same 
function for farmers. The Resettlement 
Administration experimented with su- 
burban and rural housing for factory, 
white-collar, and agricultural workers. 
The Federal Housing Administration is 
still coaxing out private capital for 
builders by guaranteeing first mort- 
gages. 

Of them all, the one that has come 
nearest to the people Wagner wants to 
help—the lowest-income city workers— 
is the Public Works Administration. 
PWA contributes 45 per cent of the cost 
of a low-rent project and lends the bal- 
ance at 3 per cent.* But pare costs as 


*PWA has spent some $142,000,000 on 52 


housing projects in 87 cities, providing 25,- 
000 family units at an average construction 
cost cf $1,700 per room. 









it will, it cannot get rentals within 
reach of the poorest. For its Williams. 
burg and Harlem River apartment Proj- 
ects in New York City, PWA last wee, 
fixed rentals at around $6 to $7 per room 
per month. 

The number and variety of housing 
agencies have caused endless confusion, 
Two years ago Peter Grimm, a New 
York real-estate man, was summoned 
to Washington, made an Assistant 
Treasury Secretary, and given the job 
of trying to coordinate the government's 
jigsaw housing puzzle. Grimm turned 
in a report which the President never 
cared to publish, and the New Yorker 
resigned in disgust. Since then the ya- 
rious agencies have continued to bicker 
over the use of public funds and 
jurisdictional rights. But by common 
consent they left slum clearance to 
Wagner. 


CURE: Wagner went about the job 
methodically. He studied every sys- 
tem in practice anywhere in the world 
and finally chose the current British 
plan as a model: get government to lend 
localities money to build low-rent 
homes; pay outright to these localities 
rent subsidies to cover the gap between 
what tenants can afford to pay and the 
amount required to make the buildings 
self-supporting. 

These were the essentials of the bill 
Wagner introduced last February. It 
authorized a Federal bond issue of 
$1,000,000,000 and a five-man United 
States Housing Authority, appointed by 
the President, to lend that sum—at pre- 
vailing interest, over a four-year period, 
to State and municipal housing author- 
ities. These, in turn, would construct 
slum-clearance projects to house an es- 
timated 875,000 persons and would re- 
ceive annual rent subsidies from the 
government not to exceed $20,000,000 a 
year for the entire country. Only fami- 
lies with incomes under $100 a month— 
never more than five times the rent they 
would be asked to pay—might live in 
the home. 

The chief opposition, as expected, 
came from the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and from realty interests 
who contended that the bill would put 
government in unfair competition with 
private capital. 

The A.F. of L. backed the plan; the 
C.1I.0. wanted it; the Mayors Conference 
and the Federation of Housing Au- 
thorities endorsed it; a deluge of let- 
ters and telegrams from merchants, in- 
dustrialists, and civic leaders called for 
its speedy passage. 

Yet despite this support, the Senate 
last week trimmed the bond issue to 
$700,000,000; reduced the life of the ex- 
periment from four years to three; cut 
the five-man authority to three and 
placed it under the Interior Depart- 
ment; required local housing authorities 
to contribute 5 per cent of the capital 
cost and 5 per cent of the rent subsidies; 
made playground construction and slum 
demolition required adjuncts of all proj- 
ects; limited the building cost to $1,000 
a room and $4,000 a family unit; and 
restricted the amount allocated any 
State to 20 per cent of the total availa- 
ble. 
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RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Government housing: Douglas County, Neb., farmsteads . 


BLESSING: What roused opposi- 

tion to an apparently popular bill? 

1—Senators from predominately rural 
States knew it would bring little or no 
money to their constituents; most of the 
funds would go to New York and the 
rest of the industrial Northeast. Sena- 
tor Robert R. Reynolds drawled what 
many were thinking: “If $700,000,000 
of the people’s money is to be expended, 
I want North Carolina, God bless her, 
to get her share.” 

2—-Federal housing ventures are sus- 
pect, largely because of previous ex- 
pensive experiments. Senator Harry 
Byrd of Virginia complained that RA 
had spent as high as $16,000 per family 
unit, and the argument carried his 
amendment limiting construction costs 
under the Wagner Bill. In vain Wag- 
ner pleaded, almost tearfully, that mini- 
mum cost in New York City was $1,500 
per room. 

3—The very enormity of the task 
frightened Senators already disturbed 
about government spending. Wagner 


himself ruefully admitted: “This is only 
a drop in the bucket.” Pressed by Sena- 
tor Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, 
he said “it might be true” that to house 
10,000,000 families would involve an 
eventual loan outlay of $36,000,000,000 
and a continuing annual subsidy likely 
to reach $720,000,000 by 1997. 

4—Despite the President’s campaign 
promise of support, Wagner lacked the 
vigorous and unqualified backing of the 
administration; Mr. Roosevelt’s new 
floor leader, Senator Alben Barkley of 
Kentucky, seldom intervened to help the 
wobbling Wagner. 


HOPE: When the Senate finally 
passed the bill, its author could hardly 
recognize it. Wagner hoped against 
hope that the House, ready to act this 
week, might rescue some of the bill’s 
lost features. 

The only note of jubilation came from 
Harold L. Ickes, Interior Secretary and 
PWA Administrator, who had worked 
quietly all week to obtain jurisdiction 





» rears 
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over the new authority. An aide re- 
marked: “The boss is singing in high 
coe 

To Langdon W. Post, chairman of 
the New York City Housing Authority 
and one of the original bill’s chief back- 
ers, the Senate’s action meant: “Low- 
cost housing under this bill will be im- 
possible in any large city in America.” 


- 


COURT: Garner Enjoys Himself 
And Senate Dances to a Dirge 


By the end of last week Senators’ 
thoughts were on recess. The twenty- 
odd who showed up Saturday were in 
a lazy daze when Pat McCarran of 
Nevada called up his Court Bill. 

John N. Garner slipped quietly about 
the chamber, chatting with die-hard 
friends of the President’s late plan to 
enlarge the Supreme Court. Expressly 
to give that measure decent burial the 
Vice President had cut short a vaca- 


+ «+. and PWA’s Harlem River project in New York City 
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tion—and he did not want the chief 
mourners te-exhume it. ss 

Garner knew that a small storm was 
brewing. Senator Sherman Minton of 
Indiana and other administration stal- 
warts wanted to talk the President’s 
scheme back to life. In the circum- 
stances Garner wanted speed, not 
speeches. 

So the Texan canvassed possible re- 
calcitrants while McCarran explained 
his bill and its provisions for lower- 
court reform—fragmentary leftovers 
from the original White House pro- 
posal: (1) the Attorney General may 
intervene in any Federal court case 
involving constitutionality of acts of 
Congress; (2) if the United States, as 
party to any suit involving constitution- 
ality, loses its case, it may within 30 
days appeal directly to the Supreme 
Court, which must give such appeals 
preferred consideration; (3) three 
judges must rule on injunction suits 
questioning a Congressional act’s con- 
stitutionality; (4) senior circuit judges 
may reassign district judges to clear 
congested dockets. 

Then the Vice President thumped for 
order. “Are there any amendments?” 
he shouted. “Yes,” replied McCarran, 
producing four designed to solace the 
administration and make the Attorney 
General’s intervention in constitutional 
cases mandatory instead of permissive. 

With the speed and conviction of a 
country auctioneer, Garner rattled them 
off, to the accompaniment of his bang- 
ing gavel. “Without objection the 
amendment is agreed to, without objec- 
tion the amendment—” 

Shouts filled the chamber. Several 
were on their feet as Garner sounded 
the knell: “Without objection the bill 
as amended is passed.” 

Last-ditch backers of the President’s 
measure were angry. Senator Joseph 
F. Guffey of Pennsylvania cried: “Mr. 
President, I want to be recorded as vot- 
ing against this bill.” 

Garner was enjoying his triumph. 
“The Senator’s statement will go in the 
Record as sufficient proof that he is 
recorded against it.” 

In a moment the Senate had re- 
cessed for the week end. The bare re- 
mains of an issue that had rocked the 
country went over to the House. Not 
once had Congress taken a record vote 
on the most preferred of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “preferred” bills. 

“Well, Alben,” Garner grinned at 
Majority Leader Barkley, “you told me 
to do it, and by George I did it.” 


APPOINTMENT: Question and Answer 


After Willis Van Devanter retired 
from the Supreme Court three months 
ago, The New York Times printed a let- 
ter by its former managing editor, Carr 
V. Van Anda, raising a constitutional 
question upon the President’s power to 
appoint a successor. 

“Justice Van Devanter will not... 
cease to be a member of the court by 
any of the constitutional means hither- 
to recognized—death, resignation, or 
impeachment for misbehavior .. .” 

Last week Senator William E. Borah 
of Idaho, Congress’ leading constitu- 
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HARRIS & EWING 


John N. Garner: ‘The bill is passed’ 


tional authority, startled his colleagues 
with a forthright echo of Van Anda’s 
statement. Henry F. Ashurst of Arizona 
then took the floor: 

“Suppose the entire membership of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
should suddenly become insane . . .?” 

“The Congress of the United States,” 
Borah replied, “could not get rid of nine 
insane men except through the power 
of impeachment.” 


SLIP: The President showed no signs 

of being disturbed by the quibbling. 
Prompted by Attorney General Homer 
S. Cummings’ ruling that.the President 
had power to appoint a Justice during 
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HARRIS & EWING 


AAA: Most farmers distrust intrusion 
upon the world within their fences; 
even a bearer of government gifts 
must be a homespun missionary. 
Such a man was Cully Alton Cobb, 
AAA’s Southern director since 1933. 
Last week he resigned to become 
president of Ruralist Press, Inc., of 
Atlanta. 


the coming Congressional recess, corre. 
spondents asked Mr. Roosevelt when he 
would announce his choice. 

When the nomination went to the 
Senate, the President answered. 

This hint of early action was a slip of 
the tongue—or Mr. Roosevelt’s antic 
humor made it seem so. 

A reporter asked: “Does that mean 
there will be no recess appointment?” 
The President said no more—but none 
supposed that he would defer action 
until the Senate reconvenes next year, 


_s 


ARMY: Pacifists Lose a Chance 
To Attack a Friend of Peace 


Pacifists applaud when President 
Roosevelt speaks in defense of peace 
(“I hate war”); they denounce his ap. 
proval of increased naval military arma- 
ments. 

Last week the President delighted 
pacifists by word and act: he vetoed a 
bill to give the Chemical Warfare Sery- 
ice the higher status of an Army Corps. 
“I am doing everything in my power,” 
he wrote, “to discourage the use of gases 
and other chemicals . . . I do not want 
the Government of the United States 
... to aggrandize... any special bureau 
of the army or navy engaged in these 
(chemical warfare) studies .. .” 


— 


POLITICS: The Parties’ Books 
Teach Pitfalls of Publishing 


Last week the Democratic party’s 
post-campaign ventures into literature 
produced the following stories: 


® Gallagher & Co., a New York and 
Philadelphia promotion agency, last 
Fall approached W. Forbes Morgan, 
then treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, with a scheme to 
peddle party tomes on a 50-50 basis. 
Soon Gallagher salesmen descended up- 
on the species known to the trade as 
“fatties.” First the purveyors offered 
modest $2.50 volumes; later came de 
luxe $250 editions bearing the authentic 
signature “Franklin D. Roosevelt.” To 
prospects thesalesmen dropped hints that 
a purchase would do no harm with New 
Deal powers in Washington. The books 
sold well. Gallagher & Co. divided $700,- 
000 with its salesmen; the committee ap- 
plied a like amount to the party deficit. 


® Robert R. Young, one of the new 
owners of the Van Sweringen railroads, 
got a quantity discount: he bought 150 
books at $100 apiece. Last week Sena- 
tor Burton K. Wheeler of Montana in- 
terrupted a Senate Railroad Finance 
Committee hearing to ask Young 


‘whether the purchase was supposed to 


influence the committee in his favor. 
“I certainly didn’t make that inference,” 
the witness retorted. He added he was 
“just as indignant as you are” to learn 
that Gallagher & Co. had pocketed 
$7,500 of his money. 


® David S. Warfel of Lancaster, Pa., in- 
formed the Democratic National Com- 
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mittee that he had bought a $250 vol- 
ume because he held a contract for a 
$1,000,000 high school financed by PWA 
funds. It was implied, he wrote, that 
it was not wise for him to refuse. In 
reply, he received a refund and an 
apology from the committee. 


Other book notes: 


e To wipe out its remaining deficit of 
$216,000, the committee offered libra- 
ries, corporations, and individuals a 
pound, stenographic report of the 1936 
Philadelphia convention. Publisher: 
Gallagher & Co. List price: $5—but the 
committee won’t refuse more. 


e The Democratic Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee is bringing out a 
“Democratic Register.” It is not for 
sale; revenue will come from advertis- 
ing at $700 a page. 


e A bit of Republican news tended to 
squelch G.O.P. complaints: Gallagher & 
Co. tried to sell Republican campaign 
books on the half-and-half basis, but 
salesmen couldn’t work up reader-inter- 
est in the story’s hero, Alf M. Landon. 
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LABOR: Riots and Contracts Give 
U.A.W. Full Trouble Schedule 


Last week the United Automobile 
Workers of America and the motor in- 
dustry’s Big Three—Chrysler, General 
Motors, Ford—waged disputes likely to 
make or break the C.I.O.’s affiliate. 

Chrysler. At Chrysler’s Plymouth 
plant in Detroit, members of the United 
Automobile Workers of America beat 
up Frank A. Dillon, president of the 
rival, newly organized Independent As- 
sociation of Chrysler Employes,* and a 
Dillon organizer, Robert Pemberton. 
In retaliation, association men stabbed 
a U.A.W. member and pummeled others. 
Chrysler fired four U.A.W. men. The 
Plymouth plant closed; so did Briggs 
Manufacturing Co. and Dodge shops 
supplying Plymouth bodies. While 
21,000 remained idle, the corporation 
and the unions exchanged recrimina- 
tions and tried to fix blame for Chrys- 
ler’s first serious stoppage since the 


U.A.W. negotiated a contract last 
Spring. 


U.A.W.: “Whenever you find legiti- 
mate and illegitimate children in a fam- 
ily, there always is trouble.” 

Chrysler: “The Chrysler Corporation 
considers the whole affair a serious vio- 
lation by the U.A.W. of their contract.” 

Association: “We workers now know 
that the Chrysler Corporation is not 
fighting the employes. On the con- 
trary. What they are fighting is the 
Red flag.” 

Sunday, Chrysler and U.A.W. agreed 
that the plants would reopen; the dis- 
charged men would receive a joint trial 
before corporation and union officials. 

The association claims 23,000 of Chrys- 
ler’s 65,000 employes. A . derides the 
claim, and Detroit correspondents familiar 
with the circumstances guess at a figure 
nearer 2,000. Nevertheless, the rise of the 


independents is a potentially important 
factor in Detroit’s complex labor situation. 
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PEACE NOTE: For three days last week 10,000 striking truck drivers and ware- 
housemen threatened Philadelphia’s food supply. The strike ended after Mayor 
S. Davis Wilson ordered 1,000 extra patrolmen sworn in and furnished with 
clubs (above). Said the Mayor: ‘I want no more violence in Philadelphia.’ 


a eG 


Temporarily at least, the union had 
staved off a threat more serious than 
the association’s rivalry. If auto mak- 
ers recover the right to fire union men 
at will, the U.A.W. loses its principal 
appeal to the worker. 


General Motors: U.A.W. and G.M. 
officials dickered over renewal of a 
union contract expiring this week. Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, G.M. president, de- 
manded assurance of freedom from the 
incessant sit-downs which halted G.M. 
production until June when the union 
began to enforce a degree of order. Last 
week Homer Martin, U.A.W. president, 
confessed past union errors, accused the 
corporation of others, and declared that 
dismissals and transfers of U.A.W. fire- 
brands insured future observance of its 
contractual pledge against strikes. 


































Frank Dillon: U.A.W.’s toe and victim 





Ford. The union set Aug. 11 for a 
second attempt to distribute literature 
at Ford plant gates—a procedure which 
previously had led to street fighting and 
a hearing by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (NEws-WEEK, Aug. 7, 1937). 
U.A.W. foes noted that the G.M. con- 
tract expires Aug. 1l—and the U.A.W. 
might well hope to divert attention 
from any failure to preserve that key- 
stone of its position in the industry. 
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ARKANSAS: Wrathful Pioneers 
Boo Selves Into Nation's News 


A few weeks ago Marion C. Black- 
man, magazine writer and newspaper 
man, became director of the Arkansas 
Publicity Commission. Last week he got 
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Arkansas some national publicity. In 
his capacity as founder and secretary of 
the Society for Booing Commercial Ad- 
vertisements in Motion Picture Thea- 
tres, he gladdened headline writers and 
movie audiences. 

Without audible protest the average 
patron pays for four minutes devoted to 
trailers advertising coming attractions; 
in addition, many independent and 
smaller chain theatres give three or four 
minutes per program to commercial 
shorts—60- to 90-foot “playlets” in praise 
of motor cars, soft drinks, radios, etc. 

Last week at the Arkansas Theatre in 
Little Rock, following the feature film, 
“The Road Back,” the management pre- 
sented an advertisement of the Falstaff 
Brewing Co. Jeers and catcalls echoed. 
The house lights flared up and disclosed 
30 blinking members of Blackman’s 
S.F.B.C.A.I.M.P.T. 

Founded two months ago, the society 
has 150 members and a platform: “Give 
a reasonable rebate to patrons as pay- 
ment for enforced attention to the com- 
mercial advertisements or eliminate the 
commercials entirely.” 









































































ACME 


INDUSTRY: Illinois’ laws against 
hasty marriages—requiring a medi- 
cal examination and three days no- 
tice of intent—are driving couples 
out of the State to swear their vows. 
Crown Point, Ind., provides a haven. 
Fred Braun and Hope Hartt, Chi- 
cago bellhop and waitress (above), 
choose a justice of the peace. 





This week the advertising business 
went on as usual at the Arkansas Thea- 
tre—and at 8,500 other theatres through- 
out the country. 
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PROPAGANDA: New Bill Plans 
Publicity for Alien Publicists 


German consuls directed and financed 
the spread of Nazi propaganda in the 
United States; two New York publicity 
firms (Ivy Lee-T. J. Ross, Carl Byoir 
é Associates) served the German Gov- 
ernment; Nazi agents formed and domi- 
nated party units in major American 
cities. 

Organizations patterned after the 
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The President: 


Signed bill authorizing $750,000 appro- 
priation for construction of a national 
cancer institute and $700,000 annually for 
research. (News-Week, July 31, 1937). 


Senate: 


Sent to President District of Columbia 
tax bill designed to raise $9,000,000 annu- 
ally; a rider legalizes State-approved 
price - maintenance contracts between 
manufacturers and retailers of trade- 
marked articles. 

Sent to House resolution providing for 
an unemployment and occupational cen- 
sus to be taken by Apr. 1, 1938, as an 
“aid in formulation of a program for re- 
employment, social security, and unem- 
ployment relief.” 

Confirmed following Ministerial nomi- 
nations: Frank P. orrigan, Ohio, to 
Panama; Frederick A. Sterling, Texas, to 
Estonia and Latvia; Robert Frazer, Penn- 
sylvania, to Salvador; Arthur Bliss Lane, 
New York, to Yugoslavia. 

Sent back to House for action on 
amendments the $48,715,525 Rivers and 
Harbors Improvement Bill. 


House: 

Sent to Senate Sugar Control Bill con- 
tinuing processing tax, benefit payment, 
and marketing-quota system provided in 
the 1934 Jones-Costigan Act, which ex- 
pires Dec. 31, 1937; a controversial, ad- 
ministration-favored amendment to re- 
move import limitations on refined sugar 
from Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands was voted down. 

Sent to Senate Gold Star Mothers Bill 
increasing number of World War veter- 
ans’ widows eligible for pensions, in- 
creasing rates to veterans’ dependents, 
and adding an estimated $8,952,000 to 
a expense of Veterans Administra- 
ion. 


Departments: 


State Department announced new com- 
mercial agreement with the Soviet Union 
by which that country guarantees pur- 
chases of $40,000,000° from the United 
States during the next twelve months in 
return for unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment. Russian purchases last 
year: $36,000,000. A stipulation exempts 

ussian coal from a $2 per ton excise 
tax provided in the 1932 Revenue Act. 


Agencies: 

Works Progress Administration report- 
ed relief-roll cut from 2,580,297 on June 
19 to 2,281,184 on July 17; WPA had 
hoped to reduce the total to 1,600,000 by 
July 15. 

National Labor Relations Board re- 

orted that of 5,136 cases, involving 

,639,568 workers, since it began opera- 
tions in October, 1935, 3,052 have been 
settled, 1,761 by mutual employe-employ- 
er agreement; 306 threatened strikes 
were averted, 4,258 workers reinstated. 


Condition of the Treasury: 
(Week ended- Aug. 5) 


pT ee, See $158,662,612.09 
Expenditures i... 2 fesse. $230,062,325.54 
SE. 'o% Sc 0 ic concen s tam $2,819,676,032.77 
Deficit, fiscal year.......... $265,200,547.22 
EE ME enc G's ae wen.aiae $36,814,414,573.37 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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Nazi party (Order of 776, Silver Shirts, 
American Vigilante Intelligence Feder. 
ation) sprang up in this country after 
Adolf Hitler came to power in Germany, 

The Communist movement in the 
United States, as yet only a feeble threat 
to American institutions, might become 
a definite menace unless checked. 


Two years ago a special committee, 
under Representative John McCormack 
of Massachusetts, reported these and 
other findings to the House of Repre. 
sentatives. Last week the House passed 
and sent to the Senate a bill embodying 
the committee’s preventatives: propa- 
gandists for any foreign government or 
movement must register with the State 
Department; every six months, they 
must report their names, the identities 
of their foreign employers, and terms 
of their contracts and pay. 

The committee’s report summed up: 

“. . . Propaganda is not prohibited 
... The purpose of this bill is to make 
available to the American public the 
sources that promote and pay for the 
spreading of such foreign propaganda, 





WIDE WORLD 
KIN: Irene Robbins, widow of War- 
ren Delano Robbins, the President’s 
cousin, appeared last week at the 
State Department. Her hair tinted 
blue, Mrs. Robbins took oath as as- 
sistant chief of the Foreign Service 
Buildings Office, in charge of deco- 
rating 254 embassies, legations, and 
consulates. Salary, $6,500 per year. 
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SPAIN: War Goes on but Old Friends 
Get Together and Plan European Peace 


The Spanish war, which last month 
burst into violent convulsions on its 
first anniversary, last week seemed to 
have sunk into a coma. Yet both sides 
gave signs of unimpaired confidence. 
The Reds boasted of a new “super 
army”—200,000 men recruited from 
anarchist Catalonia. ‘The Whites in- 
augurated a “permanent Constitution.” 

On his return to Salamanca after in- 
specting trenches outside Madrid, Gener- 
alissimo Francisco Franco formally pro- 
claimed himself Caudillo, Spanish equiv- 
alent of Duce. Henceforth, he decreed, 
he will rule Spain through a Grand Coun- 
cil and a single (totalitarian) party. 

The Caudillo’s first official business: 
to study an astute protest from Britain. 
Last week mysteriously painted planes 
—which their victims utterly failed to 
identify—dropped bombs at a British, 
a French, and an Italian merchant ves- 
sel plying off the north coast of Africa. 
The London Admiralty immediately de- 
cided the planes must have been White; 
had they been Red, the Dictators’ front 
might have set up an unpleasant squawk 
about “new Valencia outrages!” 


OLIVE BRANCHES: The strange raid 
resulted in no material damage, but 
Shell splinters killed the Italian ship’s 
captain. Yet no protest came from 
Rome. Reason for Benito Mussolini’s 
amazing forbearance: revival of Anglo- 
Italian friendship. 
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From the Palace of the Bishops at 
Salamanca, where Columbus lectured 
on his American discoveries, Franco 
handed down a new Spanish Consti- 
tution—From the ruins of University 
City he returned to plan new battles 


Last month, intelligence officers 
brought Whitehall the essence of two 
remarkable documents: a letter from 
the Duce asking Adolf Hitler if Ger- 
many would support Italy in case of a 
British attack—and the Fiihrer’s hedg- 
ing reply. Neville Chamberlain—lately 
acting as Premier-Treasurer-Foreign 
Minister—immediately seized on this 
crack in the so-called Rome-Berlin axis. 
He saw the opportunity was ripe to heal 
the Anglo-Italian wound which, has fes- 
tered more or less violently ever since 
Anthony Eden—then only a glorified 
Foreign Office messenger boy—tried to 
tell Mussolini to keep his hands off of 
Ethiopia. 

Chamberlain started the wheels turn- 
ing July 19 when he sent Eden—now 
Foreign Secretary—into the House of 
Commons with a conciliatory speech. 
Britain would never follow a policy of 
revenge: “the word vendetta has no 
English equivalent.” Mussolini took the 
cue. July 27 his bearded London Ambas- 
sador, Dino Grandi, arose with the early 
bird and went to make a call at No. 10 
Downing Street. For more than an 
hour he chatted in private with Neville 
Chamberlain. 

The startling sequel followed a few 
days later: the Prime Minister personal- 
ly wrote Mussolini a conciliatory letter. 
A reply in kind came bouncing back. 
The happy statesman packed his rods 
and reels and left for Scotland; and 
Count Grandi held long, intimate con- 
fabs with Sir Robert Vansittart, shining 
permanent cog of the British Foreign 
Office. 

Italy ended its boycott of the British 
press, decreed last Spring after Lon- 
don papers featured the Fascists’ de- 
feat at Guadalajara. In London, Haile 
Selassie’s lawyer announced the exiled 
Ethiopian ex-Emperor had decided to 
postpone publishing his memoirs “‘on the 
advice of political advisers.” 

Forecast: recognition of Italy’s Ethio- 
pian conquest at the League’s next ses- 
sion; a Western European peace pact 
among Britain, Germany, France, and 
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Berlin= Infants: 


Youth Is Served 


At Child Hotel 


The Nazi party thinks of everything: Having asked the German mother to 
bear more children, it now provides a hotel where she may deposit nerve-trying 
offspring for a day, a night, or a month. All she has to do is pack them into 
a taxi and say: ‘To the Kinderstube.’ Whenever she is ready to retrieve her 
brood, she finds the number of their room on a blackboard in the lobby. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Zobel fir Hosenmstes - 
| Brouesd, ta Cita 


on Foren Proto Rrone 
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Paris--Ancients 


From youth Frenchmen work toward one goal—a 
decent old age. But economic conditions have pro- 
duced an increasing army of white-haired paupers, 
as National Old Peoples’ Day in Paris revealed. 
Union Secretary Henaff (above), Communist Deputy 
Costes (below), and other speakers demanded the 
government set aside ‘a few lousy millions’ for a sort 
of Townsend Plan. But most delegates looked on 
with true French skepticism. 
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Brazil’s conservatives back Getulio Vargas 


Italy (leaving Russia in the cold); and 
settlement of the Spanish conflict— 
chiefly to the advantage of the Bank 
of England. 


— 


BRAZIL: Straw Man Picked By 
Dictator as His Successor 


Like monstrous prehistoric flies, auto- 
giros last week buzzed around Sugar 
Loaf Mountain. Across the blue Brazil- 
ian sky they dragged fluttering mot- 
toes: “Join the Integralistas! Help uni- 
fy the nation!” i 

Under Rio de Janeiro’s unequaled 
rows of royal palms, citizens waxed hot 
in political debate. From the stream- 
lined fronts of downtown buildings came 
violent noises: although the Presidential 
election was still five months away, 
candidates had started full blast on 
their radio speeches. 

And in the superb white palace of 
Congress, the lower house debated the 





.-. has recently relaxed his emergency military measures 
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legal, organized national party—the Ip. 
tegralists. These, as their name implies 
militate in the cause of what they c¢ajj 
national unity and what their enemies 
simply dub fascism. 


AUTHORITY: The Constitution of 
the United States of Brazil (1891, re. 
vamped in 1934) follows the lines of the 
one adopted at Philadelphia in 1787, 
The most extensive nation in the West. 
ern World—Brazil borders on every 
other South American country saye 
Chile and Ecuador—has twenty States 
a bicameral Congress, a _ President 
elected every four years, and a Federa] 
District (Rio de Janeiro). 

But Brazil and the United States of 
America differ radically, from the bot- 
tom up. Local dictators—some com. 
parable to the late Huey Long, others 
more similar to small Chinese war lords 
—keep the largely illiterate population 
in ignorance and servitude. 

The Long-type dictators command 
mentionable armies. Some of them 
aspire to grabbing power the way the 
incumbent President did—by force. In 
1930—after the previous year’s election 
had left opposing candidates on the 
verge of starting a civil war—Getulio 
Dornellas Vargas declared martial law 
in Rio, named himself provisional Presi- 
dent until the next election (1933), and 
proceeded to govern the Coffee Empire 
as a dictator. 

Martial law—called by various names 





Opponent: Salles de Oliveira 


and some times more stringent than 
others—has remained vigorous ever 
since. (Holding down the would-be war 
lords made that necessary). And Val- 
gas, once called Senhor Xu-xu (Mr. 
Choo-choo, after a peculiarly tasteless 
vegetable) has become “The Smartest 
Politician in South America.” 

He is smart enough to know that 
Brazil’s literate population (33,000,000 
out of 45,000,000 white, Indian, and 
Negroid inhabitants) overwhelmingly 


advisability of outlawing Brazil's only 

















Rio’s White House and (saluting) Salgado, Fascist hopeful 


favors democratic procedure. Accord- 
ingly he does not propose in January, 
1938, to follow the formula that reaf- 
firmed him in power four years ago: a 
national election characterized by Hit- 
lerian methods of vote getting. 


CANDIDATES: The Constitution says 
a Presidential candidate must quit pub- 
lic office one year before the election. 
Since Vargas did not dare leave the 
affairs of state in another’s hands dur- 
ing 1937 (the Governor of Rio Grande 
do Sul threatened a revolt early this 
Summer) he picked a straw man to suc- 
ceed him. 

This is José Americo de Almeida, 42 
(thirteen year’s the incumbent’s junior) ; 
conservative; former Minister of Com- 
munications and a novelist noted for 
his narrow outlook. As campaign ani- 
mosity grows, one hears more and more 
the epithet, “cabeza chata” (flat head). 
This refers to Almeida’s origin in the 
steaming Northeast (Parahyba State) 
whose inhabitants are so dubbed by the 
Southerners. As a matter of fact, -Al- 
meida does have a round, flat-topped 
head—a plastic’ defect which did not 
prevent him from mustering mighty 
civilian support for Vargas when the 
slight, smooth-tongued Dictator seized 
power in 1930. 

Many influential Brazilians already 
concede the election of Almeida. But 
they admit that an outside chance re- 
mains for the opposition in the person 
of Dr. Armando Salles de Oliveira. Un- 
like the conservative candidate, Oliveira 
has a wide background: newspaper man, 
engineer, traveler, and once Governor 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil’s wealthiest State. 
; Tall and a dramatic radio orator, he 
1S appealing to the masses on a Liberal 
ticket. Yet behind him looms the hard- 
fisted figure of Flores da Cunha, Gover- 
hor of Rio Grande do Sul—the war lord 
who recently threatened rebellion. 

Between these two candidates stands 
the unknown quantity of the Fascist 
party. Italian industrialists in the North 
Started the Integralist movement under 
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the leadership of Plinio Salgado—a 
Portuguese-descended genius who sports 
a mustache like Hitler, writes mystic 
verse more or less in the manner of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, Italy’s mad poet, 
and would like to orate—but cannot— 
like Benito Mussolini. 

His followers—reputedly 2,000,000 
strong—wear green shirts. Their ac- 
tions to date have not impressed the 
majority of the people, who scoff at 
them as “Green Hens.” But they mean 
business. With the approaching elec- 
tion, President Vargas has relaxed his 
martial law to weaken the Liberal op- 
position; at the same time he is sup- 
posedly strengthening the Green Hens, 
who have recently launched a drive 
among Brazil’s 52,000 German residents. 

In this world of signs and symbols, 
Salgado had some trouble finding an 


original device when they organized in 
1932. Finally a _ higher-mathematics 
student saw the light: in calculus, the 
sum of the series is denoted by the 
Greek S. And the Green Shirts adopted 
Sigma as the sum of the series of gov- 
ernment. 


- 


BRITAIN: Future of His "Boy’ 
Worries the Father of Zionism 


The little anteroom at No. 10 Down- 
ing Street is a gloomy spot; but never 
was it.as dreary as that morning in 
1917 when Dr. Chaim Weizmann occu- 
pied it for an hour. Behind a black 
door Prime Minister David Lloyd 
George and his advisers deliberated on 
a reward for the Russian-born chemist, 


Straw Man: José Americo 











SOVFOTO 


U.S.S.R: The new 45,000-ruble ventilator in the ‘model’ textile mill at Vichuga, near Moscow, distributes water 
instead of cool air; there is no relief from the 90- to 100-degree heat—infidel comrades have stolen the last shower 
bath; idlers full of vodka and violence prevent the girls from utilizing the club and playground; workers must 
travel 35 miles for such staple supplies as tea, flour, sugar, and sausages; finally, the bosses stay on the job 


only when’ they know Yevdokia Vinogradova is at her looms. 


Last week Yevdokia made a national sensation 


with these charges in Pravda, the Communist party’s daily. A year ago the 23-year-old girl received the highest 
Red decoration (Order of Lenin) for speeding up the Vichuga mill, and Moscow acclaimed her as second only 
to Alexei Stakhanoff, the coal miner who invented “speed-up.” While she studied in the capital, her article revealed, 
the factory’s efficiency went to shreds. 


who had given the foundering Allies his 
discovery of acetone—an element vital 
in the manufacture of T.N.T. 

Suddenly the door popped open, and 
Sir Mark Sykes, Foreign Office expert 
on the Near East, came out. Pumping 
the goateed scientist’s hand, he cried: 
“It’s a boy!” 

With that handshake, Weizmann be- 
came the Father of Zionism. He had 
asked that Palestine be set aside as a 
home for his wandering race—and the 
Cabinet had just approved the idea, as 
embodied in a statement by Foreign 
Secretary Arthur Balfour. 

Last week—the “boy” was-20 years 
old—Weizmann did not beam like a 
happy father when he opened the World 
Zionist Congress at Zurich. The Bal- 
four Declaration had turned out to be 
a vague sort of document: Jews had 
settled in Palestine, but every square 
inch had been contested by Arabs who 
considered the Holy Land their rigiit- 
ful home and who—also in the dark 
days of 1917—had come to the aid of 
Britain. 

More than once, animosity had bro- 
ken into violence. Britain finally had 
sent a commission to investigate. One 
month ago this body had recommended 
division of Palestine into three parts— 
a small Jewish State, a large Arab one, 
and a British mandate over certain key 
sections. The Cabinet had technically 
approved the plan, but left its execution 
to the League of Nations (governing 
body of all mandates)—whose Council 
will take the matter up at its meeting 
next month. 

Among other things the British com- 
mission recommended that future Jew- 
ish immigration be regulated “psycho- 





———— 


logically’—in doses sufficiently small 
not to alarm the Arabs. Last week 483 
Zionist delegates cheered Congress 
President Weizmann when he quipped: 
“Why not call in Professor Freud and 
make him the immigration official!” 
But in the end the 62-year-old T.N.T. 
expert agreed with London. After three 
days of face-saving oratory, most of the 
delegates backed his theory that par- 
tition “represents the only way out’— 
providing the proposed Jewish State is 
sufficiently enlarged to shelter 1,500,000 
more persecuted Hebrews from Ger- 
many, Poland, and Central Europe. 


HEROES: King George VI furthered 
his popularity last week by risking his 
life and consorting with ordinary folk. 
For the first time since his accession, 
he took seat in a plane, which flew him 
to a Suffolk factory boys’ camp he had 
founded sixteen years ago. The mon- 
arch was at his most informal; he wore 
an open-neck shirt and flannel shorts, 
and allowed himself to be carried about 
on his admirers’ shoulders. Overcoming 
the shyness that often causes an im- 
pediment in his speech, he joined in 
camp songs and beamed: “I’m awfully 
glad to be with you chaps!” 


® About the same time, two great he- 
roes of romance sunned themselves at 
Venice, home of the mask and dominoed 
infidelity. The Duke of Windsor and 
Count Haugwitz-Reventlow (husband 
of Barbara Hutton) chatted amicably 
under a bright Lido beach umbrella 
while the former Wallis Simpson and 
the 5-and-10 heiress splashed in the 
overheated surf. 

The two almost-forgotten couples 
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further made news by jointly attending 
a performance of “Romeo and Juliet.” 
The most carnivalistic populace of 
Italy cheered them with shouts of 
“Viva Vamore! Hooray for love!” Ed- 
ward replied with a full-fledged Fascist 
salute. 


® One of the empire’s greatest heroes 
was Julian Hedworth George Byng, 
known to brother officers as “The 
Apostle of Efficiency.” He became a 
major war figure in April, 1917, when 
he led the Canadian forces onto Vimy 
Ridge, thus blasting a hole in the “im- 
pregnable” Hindenburg Line; he be- 
came a historic figure that November, 
when he sent 400 tanks over the top at 
Cambrai, the first attack of its kind. 

In 1921, the former -cavalryman—re- 
tired as Lord Byng of Vimy, a full- 
ranking General—was appointed Gov- 
ernor General of Canada. He refused 
a second term. In 1928 he reluctantly 
agreed to head the London police which 
—to utter amazement at home and 
abroad—had revealed itself full of cor- 
ruption. He had more luck than Smed- 
ley Butler had in Philadelphia and 
when he died seven years later he was 
still a hero. 

In witness whereof, visitors at Thorpe 
Hall, the Byng seat in Essex, could ad- 
mire decorations from all the Allied 
Powers, the Order of Sts. Michael and 
George, the Order of the Bath, the 
King’s and Queen’s Medals, and rows of 
other military emoluments. 

Last week the underworld, which has 
heroes of its own, got even: burglars 
broke into Thorpe Hall, trod lightly 
past sleeping servants, and carried away 
the baubles of glory. 















ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: Biography Projects 
Living Portrait of Novelist 


For his performance in Warner 
Brothers’ “The Story of Louis Pasteur,” 
Paul Muni last year won the Motion 
Picture Academy’s golden statuette— 
“Oscar” to the trade. The actor’s work 
in the same studio’s The Life of Emile 
Zola should bring Oscar a twin brother. 
In case it doesn’t, the spontaneous 
cheers that followed Muni’s progress 
from theatre to street after the film’s 
Hollywood premiére should prove a sat- 
isfactory substitute. 

Heredity and environment collabo- 
rated in producing those sound effects 
of public acclaim. Muni’s parents— 
Salli and Phillip Weisenfreund—were 


siders the rock bottom of his career— 
before his brilliant portrayal of a killer 
in “Scarface” placed him firmly atop 
the Hollywood heap. His thirteenth 
movie, “The Life of Emile Zola,” finds 
him where he has been since he made 
Pasteur live on the screen—in a class by 
himself as Hollywood’s foremost char- 
acter actor. 

It is almost inevitable that facts must 
be tampered with if drama and suspense 
are to be served in a screen biography. 
But this new film—directed by William 
Dieterle who guided Muni in his 1936 
prize-winning role—achieves a validity 
of its own: it catches the spirit of the 
crusading French novelist. 

Norman Reilly Raine, Heinz Herald, 
and Geza Herczeg are responsible for 
the screen story. It traces Zola’s life 
from the youthful days when he and 
the impressionistic artist, Cézanne, 
starved and shivered in a Parisian attic, 
to the affluent peak of his career when 


Exiled, bedridden by a cold, Zola learns of his triumph over his enemies. 
Right—Paul Muni’s make-up for the role of Zola spans the years. 


actors; they talked theatre and lived 
it. Their son’s chance came when he 
was 1l—and a long, gray beard came 
with it. The Weisenfreund’s Yiddish 
repertory company needed an actor to 
play the part of a venerable man; they 
pasted a beard on the youthful chin and 
let heritage take its course. Embold- 
ened by the hirsute protection that 
screened most of his features from the 
audience, Muni carried off his first as- 
Ssignment with a certain assurance. 

He was 13 when he joined New York’s 
Yiddish Art Theatre; 31 when he left 
art theatres behind him to gain Broad- 
way recognition in “We Americans”; 
33 when his performance in “Counsel- 
lor at Law” attracted Hollywood at- 
tention. 

At first, Hollywood didn’t do so 
Well by him. He made two films—one 
of them “Seven Faces,” which he con- 
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he dreamed of membership in the 
French Academy—and endangered rep- 
utation and comfort to champion the 
celebrated cause of Capt. Alfred Drey- 
fus, the army officer who was falsely ac- 
cused of treason and railroaded to 
Devil’s Island. 

In cast and the countless details of 
production so important to plays of this 
type, “The Life of Emile Zola” is film- 
making at its best. Nevertheless, all 
other virtues are dominated by Muni’s 
amazing ability to step into another 
man’s character and make it his own. 

A few months ago Muni announced 
his intention of going into permanent 
retirement. He will make “Panama 
Canal”—the final picture scheduled 
under his studio contract—before he 
and his wife set out on a year-long 
world tour. After that, the actor will 
return to the West Coast. 


“There is no need,” he claims, “for 
me to make pictures except those which 
have a great appeal for me personally.” 
He says he will refuse to sign another 
contract with any studio. 


-— 
OTHER OPENINGS 


Artists and Models (Paramount): The 
wafer-thin plot that fancies Jack Benny 
as the President of an insolvent adver- 
tising agency and involves him with a 
wealthy client (Richard Arlen), a Park 
Avenue society girl (Gail Patrick), and 


an ambitious model (Ida Lupino) is all 
this chipper musical comedy needed. 
Thanks to the radio star’s suave sense 
of humor, the addition of such varied 
entertainers as Judy Canova, Ben Blue, 
Martha Raye, the Yacht Club Boys is 
scarcely necessary, but all to the merry. 

San Quentin (Warner Brothers): Brisk 
melodrama fashioned from threadbare 
material; offering realistic “big house” 
atmosphere and fine acting by Hum- 
phrey Bogart and Pat O’Brien as the 
prison disciplinarian who turns the trick. 


19 
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BLACK STAR 
Heeling in the breeze: windward (top) and leeward of Endeavour II’s deck 






YACHTING: Ranger May Be Last 
As Well as Best of Her Class 


“Ranger is a fast boat. You can’t 
beat a fast boat.” That was Charles FE, 
Nicholson’s explanation of the defeat of 
Endeavour II, the sloop which he de. 
signed for Thomas Octave Murdoch 
Sopwith. 

Last week, off Newport, R.I., Harold 
S. Vanderbilt’s white-hulled Ranger 
completed its four-straight rout of Sop- 
with’s challenger for the America’s Cup, 
It was the airplane manufacturer’s sec. 
ond defeat and one of the worst in the 
trophy’s history. In 1851 the schooner 
America won the trophy from fifteen 
boats in a race around the Isle of Wight: 
since then sixteen British, Scottish, Irish, 
and Canadian challenges have failed. 

Sopwith trailed so far behind in the 
first two races that the spectator fleet 
—largest ever gathered at a finish line 
—could barely see his boat. He called 
for time out and hauled Endeavour out 
of the water in a futile search for a 
clinging lobster pot. Then in despera- 
tion he removed two and a half tons of 
ballast. 

But the English skipper continued to 
view Ranger from behind; the best he 
could do was cut the margin of defeat 
to 3 minutes 37 seconds in the final race, 

Yachting authorities and newspaper 
men disagreed on the reasons for Sop- 
with’s poor showing. Remembering that 
Vanderbilt, a canny yachting tactician, 
had sailed the inferior Rainbow to vic- 
tory over Endeavour I—Sopwith’s 1934 
challenger—some felt Vanderbilt’s sea- 
manship had been an important factor. 

Everyone agreed with Nicholson: 
Ranger was the fastest Class J Boat 
ever launched. In winning, the super 
boat had broken three of the four sig- 
nificant cup records—for both 10- and 
15-mile beats to windward, and for a 30- 
mile triangular course. 


No yacht was ever as carefully 


planned. Early last Fall, even before 
the keel was poured at the Bath 
(Maine) Iron Works, models. were 


tested in wind tunnels and water tanks. 
The first indication of Ranger’s ulti- 
mate success came from Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, where 6-foot re- 
productions of both boats were tested 
in a 100-foot tank—and Ranger’s su- 
periority proved. 


ARCHITECTS: Two men are re- 
sponsible for Ranger’s speed. 

A birthright qualified one of them, 
William Starling Burgess, for the job; 
his father’s drawing board produced 
three successful defenders—Puritan, 
Mayflower, and Volunteer. 

When Burgess graduated from Col- 
lege in 1901 he, too, took up naval 
architecture. But love of experimenta- 
tion often caused him to digress; during 
his 58 years he has designed firearms, 
airplanes, dirigibles, and automobiles. 

Known for his wizardry with figures, 
the shaggy-mustached architect has 
added materially to yacht designing 
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—an intricate mathematical art. His 
knowledge of aeronautics—he won the 
Collier Trophy and built planes for 
Canada, England, and the United States 
—led him to employ the same tech- 
nique in turning out yachts. Burgess 
first used wind tunnels and water tanks 
on models of Vanderbilt’s two previous 
cup boats—Enterprise and Rainbow. 

Business associates often find Burgess 
hard to handle. They don’t like his 
habit of dabbling in things that don’t 
joat. And he prefers to work alone. 

This year Vanderbilt ignored Bur- 
gess’ idiosyncrasies and cup traditions. 
He hired a co-designer, 29-year-old Olin 
James Stephens 2nd. 

Stephens didn’t inherit the yachting 
bug, but was bitten by it when he was 
a youngster at Lake George, N.Y. Steer- 
ing clear of his father’s coal business in 
New York City, he studied boats at 
M.I1.T. for three years. Today, after 
only eight years’ experience, he holds a 
partnership in a successful yacht brok- 
erage firm. 

Stephens’ yachting reputation rests 
on the records of his ocean-racing and 
small-class boats. International six- 
and eight-meter boats are his greatest 
advertisements, though two seagoing 
yawls, Stormy Weather and Edlu, have 
garnered a long string of victories. As 
owner and skipper of Dorade, he won 
the transatlantic race from Newport to 
Plymouth in 1930 and a year later the 
Fastnet Cup. His sailing skill gained 
him a place in Ranger’s afterguard. 


POSSIBILITIES: Yachtsmen watching 
Ranger ride to victory wondered if 
they were seeing the last Class J cup 
race. Neither Sopwith nor Vanderbilt 
had any plans. “I don’t know about 
the future,” said the British skipper 
aboard Philante, his $1,200,000 seagoing 
hotel. Vanderbilt, who had footed the 
entire bill for his $500,000 Ranger, was 
just as noncommittal. 

If Sopwith decides to quit the strug- 
gle, another Englishman, Charles Rich- 
ard Fairey, will carry on. Fairey, Sop- 
with’s competitor in the aviation in- 
dustry, challenged in 1935, but he sought 
a major change in cup racing—the use 
of smaller boats. Specifically he re- 
ferred to the Class K (75 feet on the 
waterline) type, to replace the present 
Class J’s (87 feet). 

The cost, for both building and sail- 
ing, Fairey argued, would be $250,000— 
far less than the amount now required. 
The reduced expense would encourage 
other yachtsmen to compete. 

The suggestion received serious con- 
sideration. But the high command of 
American yachting turned down the 
bid. Sopwith had already indicated he 
would challenge with Endeavour II. 
Yet when Fairey visited New York last 
March, steadfast Class J adherents 
showed signs of weakening. 

If deep-water fans have seen the last 
Class J parade, the silver cup may 
change hands. Though the United 
States has proven its superiority with 
the juggernauts of yachtdom, it does 
not monopolize sailboat racing. The 
country failed to win a single Olympic 
title last year, and its racers are beaten 
regularly by European competitors. 
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Endeavour II (top left) beats the gun; Ranger (below) finishes like a thoroughbred 
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AVIATION 


PAN-AMERICAN: Busy Week 
Brings Coveted Award, Tragedy 


Aug. 1 to 8 was an eventful week in 
the history of the world’s biggest air- 
line network—the Pan American Air- 
ways System, whose 131 planes nor- 
mally fly a quarter-million miles week- 
ly, over 43,748 miles of air routes, above 
some 42 countries. 


® The Pan American Clipper III, after 
a third survey crossing of the North 
Atlantic in less than a month, had a 
thorough check-over at Southampton 
and flew back to Newfoundland—its 
first daylight crossing. (Meanwhile the 
Imperial Airways flying boat Cambria 





50 per cent) sped up the western coast 
of South America. By evening it had 
covered 840 miles from Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, and had arrived over Cristo- 
bal, C.Z. At 7:30 its pilot, Stephen 
Dunn, radioed he was spiraling down 
through a heavy tropical storm. Next 
day United States naval planes and 
submarines found a portion of the 
wing and cowling, a small part of the 
cabin, life preservers, a few odd sacks 
of mail, a container of ice cream—but 
no trace of the eleven passengers and 
crew of three. By a wide death-list 
margin it was the system’s worst of 
three fatal accidents in ten years of 
over-water operations. 


© Planes of the China National Avia- 
tion Corp. (Pan American interest: 45 
per cent) shifted schedules to run no risk 
of embroilment in Sino-Japanese trou- 
bles (see page 5). So far as could be 


——— 


WIDE WORLD 


VERTAPLANE: Autogiros land with no forward roll and therefore are safer than 


airplanes—but they can’t fly as fast. 


Hence the Vertaplane, product of a 


decade’s cross-breeding efforts by Gerard Post Herrick, New York inventor. 
During normal airplane flight a mechanism holds its top wing parallel to a 
fixed lower wing, but releases it to spin like a giro rotor for landings. Current 
flight tests at Philadelphia are encouraging. 


a 


reached New York, then started back 
for Canada and Newfoundland, where 
it took off for Ireland later in the 
week.) 


® For the third successive week Pan 
American Douglases, carrying mail 
from Texas to the Canal Zone, con- 
tinued to cross Mexico without landing. 
No settlement had yet been reached in 
the strike of field mechanics which has 
closed up all airports of the Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacion (a Pan American 
associate company now almost entirely 
nationalized). 


® A twin-engined Sikorsky S-43 am- 
phibian operated by the Pan American- 
Grace Airways (Pan American interest: 
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learned, all services were still open 
except those along the coast between 
Shanghai and Peiping. 


@e Juan Terry Trippe, Pan American’s 
39-year-old president, visited the White 
House last week. President Roosevelt 
presented him with the 26-year-old Col- 
lier Aviation Trophy awarded annually 
for the “greatest achievement in avia- 
tion in America, the value of which has 
been thoroughly demonstrated during 
the preceding year.” Honoris causa: 


Pan American’s pioneering of trans- 
oceanic air transport in the Pacific. The 
China Clipper and her sisters have com- 
pleted 130 crossings (well over 1,000,000 
miles) since the start of air-mail serv- 
ice late in 1935. 
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MARIHUANA: New Federal Tax 
Hits Dealings in Potent Weed 


Cannabis sativa, scraggly tramp of the 
vegetable world, grows with equal ease 
alongside Chinese railroad tracks, in 
Indianapolis’ vacant lots, and on Buenos 
Aires ash dumps. Birdseed manufac- 
turers harvest the mature plant, thresh 
out the seeds, and use them to restore 
molting pigeons to health. The plant's 
fiber is twisted into rope and woven in- 
to cheap cloth. 

It was neither of these legitimate uses 
that impelled Representative Robert L. 
Doughton of North Carolina to intro- 
duce a bill imposing a transaction tax 
on commerce in the weed; he was inter- 
ested in Cannabis sativa because it is a 
dangerous anc devastating narcotic— 
known to the Orient as hashish, to the 
Occident as marihuana. 

Through Turkish water pipes Indians 
and other Orientals for centuries have 
inhaled the acrid, tarry smoke of hash- 
ish. About a decade ago Negro musi- 
cians in New Orleans began drying and 
crushing the plant’s leaves and rolling 
them into cigarettes. Known variously 
as bennys, reefers, Mary Warners, and 
muggles, these cigarettes spread over 
the United States; shoestring peddlers 
market them for a dime apiece. Recent- 
ly, Negro bandmen have _ introduced 
them to London’s smart Mayfair. 

Nearly every State has enacted legis- 
lation curbing production, and enforce- 
ment agents have discovered cultivated 
plots growing in Maryland, in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and even in the San Quentin 
prison lot. But curbing the traffic with- 
out Federal aid has proved all but im- 
possible. Since few policemen know 
enough botany to recognize the weed, 
arrests for cultivation and sale are made 
almost entirely by narcotics squads of 
big-city police forces. Doughton’s meas- 
ure—which became law last week when 
President Roosevelt signed it—imposes 
a tax or all transactions; since no ped- 
dler would be foolish. enough to pay 
such a tax, he is instantly liable to a 
$2,000 fine or a five-year jail term, or 
both. 

Inhaling the smoke—which is held 
in the lungs as long as possible—impels 
some users to lassitude, others to vio- 
lence. Generally, however, subjective 
reactions stick to one _ well-defined 
track: 

Half an hour after smoking a reefer, 
the subject becomes jovial, carefree, 
and capable of rare feats of strength. 
Hallucinations follow: space expands 
and time slows down; a minute seems 
like a day and a room looks like a place 
viewed from the large end of a pair of 
binoculars. This phase is valuable to 
hot-band players—time distortion slows 
down everything and gives opportunity 
to crowd in a dozen cornet notes where 
previously there was only time for one. 
The third stage of intoxication is the 
dangerous one. The weed acts as a pow- 
erful aphrodisiac and renders users 
capable of various acts of violence; 2 
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California man decapitated his best 
friend while under the violent spell of 
the smoke, and a Florida youngster put 
the ax to his mother and father. 

No one can guess how widespread 
use of the narcotic is. Sensational press 
steries about its use in grade and high 
schools generally prove unfounded. 
New York, the nation’s biggest consum- 
er, jailed 42 users and sellers last year 
and has collared 37 so far this year. 
Main concern of narcotics squads, how- 
ever, are the marihuana rings, whole- 
salers to agents. 
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CHILDBIRTH: Baby Delivered a 
Minute After Mother Dies 


Good reporters know that hospitals 
are a rich source of human interest sto- 
ries. Hence they cultivate hospital of- 
ficials and staff members who will tip 
them off when something out of the or- 
dinary happens. In this way stories that 
are by no means new or astonishing to 
the medical profession make headlines 
for the laity. Case in point: that of 
Mrs. Mary Boccassini, 27, whom sur- 
geons at Philadelphia General Hospital 
last week delivered of a posthumous 
baby. 

Four years ago the second wife of 
Dominick Boccassini, Italian-born dock 
worker at the Pennsylvania Sugar Co., 
contracted tuberculosis. She got peri- 
odic treatment, but circumstances pre- 
vented any long-range curative meas- 
ures that might have resulted in per- 
manent recovery. 

The disease organisms crept through 
her body and finally attacked the 
sheathing membranes of the _ brain. 
Three weeks ago Mrs. Boccassini pre- 





NEwWSsSPHOTOS 


TREE FEVER: For the past six years A. P. Beilmann, arboriculturist at the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens in St. Louis, has done pioneer work in determining 
tree temperatures. His thesis: like cats, dogs, and men, trees maintain health 


only within certain temperature ranges. 


Thus a poplar registers 60 degrees 


Fahrenheit on a cool Summer morning and then may rise as high as 77 degrees 
during the day. This holds even if atmospheric temperatures mount to 100 
or 110. When lack of moisture or some specific disease gives a tree an 86-degree 


fever, it usually wilts and dies. 
and machine for cooling sick trees. 


Above—thermometer inserted in a drill hole 


SS 


sented herself at the hospital; Dr. John 
Corbit, young obstetrician who only last 
month completed his internship at “Old 
Blockley,” had no difficulty detecting 
her nearly 100 per cent fatal malady. 
Operative delivery of the baby she was 
carrying would have meant certain 
death. Also there was a chance that the 
young mother might deliver her baby 
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The oxygen tent failed to save Mrs. Boccassini’s child 
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normally before tubercular meningitis 
finally loaded her brain with enough 
water to kill her. 

While Dr. Corbit waited, he trained a 
staff of four nurses for instant action 
once his patient died. Reason: when 
blood ceases circulating in a mother’s 
arterial system, her fetus is robbed of 
oxygen and dies of suffocation within 
five to fifteen minutes. Not wanting to 
waste these valuable minutes in moving 
the sick woman to an operating room, 
he moved surgical tools to her quarters. 
Then he established himself in the hos- 
pital and spent two sleepless nights 
watching his patient. 

Last week Mrs. Boccassini lost con- 
sciousness, and her fever began climb- 
ing. At 3 A.M. Friday morning it 
reached 108.4 Fahrenheit. Fifteen min- 
utes later she died. The staff of at- 
tendants moved into well-rehearsed ac- 
tion. In this case there was no need for 
care in laying open the seven layers of 
tissue that walled up the baby—a proc- 
ess that usually requires about fifteen 
minutes. Sixty seconds after he start- 
ed work, Dr. Corbit had delivered a beet- 
red, 4 pounds 2 ounces baby. 

The bitling was born with a tempera- 
ture of 105.4 degrees, and a nurse 
piped up: “It’s a wonder that it 
wasn’t parboiled.” But baby Frances 
Boccassini wasn’t parboiled, and the 
staff set about cultivating the fragile 
life that remained in her. For 46 hours 
they kept eagle eyes on the incubator 
temperature which they hoped to drop 
to normal, fed mother’s milk with the 
customary medicine dropper, and peri- 
odically sucked collecting mucous from 
clogged nostrils. Despite these ministra- 
tions life gradually seeped out of the 
baby, the candle giving its final flicker 
five minutes past Saturday midnight. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Kid McCoy and his ninth bride 





ACME 
now Baroness Berlingiere 





TRANSITION 


BORN: To Dr. Matthew T. Mellon, 
professor at Germany’s University of 
Freiberg and son of William Larimer 
Mellon, Gulf Oil Corp. chairman, and the 
former Gertrud Altegoer, an 8-pound 
son, in Pittsburgh. The child is a great- 
grandnephew of Andrew W. Mellon, ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





BIRTHDAY: Earl Baldwin of Bewd- 
ley, retired Prime Minister of England, 
70, Aug. 3. Afflicted with rheumatism, 
Lord Baldwin hobbled about at a fam- 
ily reunion at Astley Hall, his country 
house near Stourport. He and Lady 
Baldwin then left for a two-month rest 
at Aix-les-Bains, French hot-spring re- 
sort. 












...Elizabeth, Queen of England, 37, 
Aug. 4. Just arrived for a vacation at 
Balmoral Castle, Scotland, with his wife 
and Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose, King George VI gave the Queen a 
diamond and emerald bracelet. The 
same day Britons learned they would 
celebrate the King’s 42nd birthday next 
June 9, although he was born on Dec. 
14. English Kings customarily award 
honors and military promotions on their 
birthdays and on New Year’s Day. Be- 
cause the two occasions now fall too 
close together, the government last 
week postponed the official celebration 
six months. 


... The United States Coast Guard, 
147, Aug. 4. Created by Congress and 
President Washington in 1790, the Coast 
Guard was the first armed sea force of 
the infant nation. The service celebrated 
the anniversary while some of its ves- 
sels were performing one of its most 
pleasant assignments—control of the 
spectator fleet at the America’s Cup 
yacht races (see page 20). 


... Edith Kermit Roosevelt, widow of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, 76, Aug. 
6. The Edith Kermit Roosevelt Wom- 
an’s Republican Club gave her a pic- 
nic at Stehli Beach, Bayville, Long 
Island. 


... Herbert Clark Hoover, only living 
ex-President of the United States, 63, 
Aug. 10. His departure on a two-week 
fishing trip—in either Wyoming or 
Montana, his family wasn’t sure where 
—forced Mrs. Hoover to cancel the cus- 
tomary family reunion at Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

ENGAGED: Patricia Countess of 
Jersey, the former Patricia Richards of 
New South Wales, and Robert Filmer 
Wilson, London stockbroker. July 19, 
Lady Jersey won a final divorce from 
the ninth Earl of Jersey. July 30, the 
Earl married Virginia Cherrill, Amer- 
ican actress. 


MARRIED: Janet Olcott, adopted 
daughter of the late Chauncey Olcott, 
Irish singer, and William Gerard Cav- 
anagh, grandson of the founder of the 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., at Sara- 





















































Elizabeth the Queen: 37 


toga Springs, N.Y., three days after an- 
nouncement of their engagement. Miss 
Olcott gave society a similar surprise 
last October when she ended her ten- 
day engagement to Count Phillippe de 
Montaigu, scion of a French munitions- 
making family. Rumored reason for the 
break: the Count had asked for a siz- 
able dowry, European style. 


...Norman Selby (Kid McCoy), 63 
claimant of the middleweight boxing 
championship in 1896, now a policeman 
at the Ford Motor Co.’s Detroit plant, 
and Mrs. Sue Cobb Cowley, 44, distant 
relative of Irvin Cobb, humorist; in 
Rushville, Ind. After seven of his eight 
previous marriages, Selby’s wives di- 
vorced him for desertion; he divorced 
the other. Last week he promised: 
“That won’t happen any more.” 


... Geoffrey Myddleton, 22, London 
physiologist, and Esther Sebag-Monte- 
fiore, 26, whose late husband, Arthur, 
left her $1,900,000 on the condition that 
she remain single—only $15,000 a year 
if she remarried. 


MARRIAGE REVEALED: Of Merry 
Fahrney Pickering Van Ejiszner, 34, 
patent-medicine heiress, and Baron 
Arturo Berlingiere of Italy, her third 
husband. Alone in Chicago, “Madcap 
Merry” wouldn’t divulge where or when 
she was married, but told reporters she 
would meet the Baron in San Fran- 
cisco: “Arturo doesn’t speak a word of 
English and I don’t speak Italian, but 
we both speak French. Arturo is no 
gigolo—though he has gone through 
most of his money.” 

DIVORCE SOUGHT: From William 
Larimer Mellon Jr., 27, son of the 
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Lord Baden-Powell: honored with $10,500 


chairman of the Gulf Oil Corp., by the 
former Grace Rowley, 26, in Pitts- 
burgh, on grounds of desertion. Daugh- 
ter of an artificial-leg manufacturer, 
Miss Rowley announced her year-long 
secret marriage to Mellon in 1930, a 
few days before their scheduled public 
wedding. 

RECONCILED: Alfonso, ex-King of 
Spain, 51, and Victoria Eugenia, 50, his 
former Queen. Last week in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Abbé Pierre d’ Armailhacq 
said he had been authorized to an- 
nounce the end of the rift that began 
shortly after the Spanish revolution of 
1931 drove Alfonso from his country 
and throne. During their separation 
both lived in Rome—aAlfonso in a hotel, 
Victoria at the home of her son-in-law 
and daughter, Prince and Princess Ales- 
sandro Torlonia. 

ARRIVED: Simone Simon and Lily 
Damita, French actresses, and Ilona 
Hajmassy, Hungarian opera singer, in 
New York on the French liner Norman- 
die, en route to Hollywood. The fact 
that the Normandie’s voyage set a west- 
ward transatlantic speed record—3 days 
23 hours 2 minutes—failed to thrill Miss 
Simon: “Yes, yes, I love all French 
records. But they woke me up at 
6:30!” Reporters asked Miss Damita 
if Errol Flynn, her actor-husband, lived 
up to the title of his next picture, “The 
Perfect Specimen.” Miss Damita 
blushed. At the dock Miss Hajmassy 
learned her producers had changed her 
Screen name from Lona Massey to Lona 
Manders. She didn’t mind: “Massey 
and Manders, they are both silly.” 


...Countess Laszlo Szechenyi, the 
former Gladys Vanderbilt, in New York, 


from England, to fight for a cut in the 
New York State tax on the $6,000,000 
trust fund she inherited from her 
father, Cornelius Vanderbilt Sr. 


HONORED: Lord Baden-Powell, 80, 
originator of the Boy Scout movement, 
with the $10,500 Wateler Peace Prize 
for 1937, by the directors of the Car- 
negie Foundation in The Hague, the 
Netherlands. 


. 7 . 


SICK LIST: Thomas J. Mooney, 54, 
serving a life sentence for the 1916 
Preparedness Day bombing in San Fran- 
cisco (gall-bladder infection): .San 
Quentin prison physicians refused to op- 
erate because “there would be such a 
hue and cry if he were to die under 
the knife.” 


...Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, 80, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard University 
(arm and nose fractured in an accident 
while driving his own car in Plymouth, 
Mass.): convalescing at Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston. Last year Dr. 
Lowell failed, then passed driving tests 
required in Massachusetts for renewal 
of licenses by drivers over 60. 


.-» Thorvald Stauning, 63, Premier of 
Denmark (feverish and “very tired” 
after breaking his leg in a fall aboard 
the yacht Nordsee): handling state af- 
fairs from bed in an Aalborg hospital. 


««.-Samuel Goldwyn, 53, movie pro- 
ducer (left wrist fractured when he 
slipped on a rug in his Santa Monica, 
Calif., home): attending to business as 
usual. , 
... Lhe Dionne Quintuplets,3, of Canada 
(slight colds, contracted after Emilie 
had returned from five days’ isolation 
due to a sore throat): Dr. Allan Roy 
Dafoe canceled exhibitions of the quins 
to visitors at the Dafoe Nursery, Cal- 
lander, Ont. 

DIED: Marjorie de Loosey Ocel- 
richs Duchin, 29, interior decorator, 
who was dropped from the Social Reg- 
ister in 1935 after she married Eddy 
Duchin, orchestra leader; of complica- 
tions six days after birth of a son at 
Harbor Sanitarium, New York. The 
9-pound child lived. 


.-. Clinton L. Bardo, 69, retired ship- 
builder, former general manager of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, and president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in 1934 
and 1935; of a paralytic stroke, at Bronx 
Hospital, New York. 


... Josiah Alexander Van Orsdel, 76, 
former Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Wyoming, and Asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals at Washington since 1907; of 
old age, at Great Barrington, Mass., 
where he had been vacationing. 


...Edmund Lester Pearson, 57, libra- 
rian, author, and analyst of the history 
of American crime; of bronchial pneu- 
monia, in New York. 
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Lily Damita blushed for Errol Flynn 
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Simone Simon arrived at 6:30 A.M. 
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‘SHORT STORIES: Saroyan's 
Childhood in the Wine Country 



































































William Saroyan makes no bones 
about the fact that he is good. Com- 
pletely uninhibited by false modesty, 
he can sit back and size up the 29-year- 
old California-Armenian who looks like 
an orchestra leader, writes first-rate 
short stories, and feels sure he is on 
the way to greatness (if not already 
there). And, when he thinks the fel- 
low deserves it, he can give him a loud 
and raucous horse laugh; the only 
trouble, he will tell you, is that no one 
remembers the laugh. 

Three years ago Saroyan came as a 
gift from heaven to reporters and fea- 
ture writers: besides his unique gift for 
story telling, he had color, action, hu- 
mor. But the newspapers made him out 
to be an overweening coxcomb with 
a weather eye on the winds of publicity. 
No picture could be more out of draw- 
ing. Saroyan is an artist and as such 
is proud and independent, humble and 
sincere. He hates cant. Almost naively 
frank in discussing his own work, he 
thinks his stuff is fine—but admits that 
he has fathered “some of the worst 
prose ever written.” 

When his first book of short stories 
— ‘The Daring Young Man on the Fly- 
ing Trapeze’’—was published, most crit- 
ics were laying for him with brickbats. 
He didn’t write short stories at all, 
they said; he didn’t even write English; 
he was a flash in the pan, a fraud, an 
egomaniac, a fool. 

The book became a best seller and 
Saroyan remarked: “So maybe Amer- 
ican criticism is either too far ahead of 
American writing, or American writing 
is too far ahead of American criticism. 

_ I take heads.” 

His fourth book appears this week. 
Little Children (243 pages, 42,000 words. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50) is a 
collection of seventeen short saroyans 
and the best yet. As usual they are 
about the author—this time about his 
. childhood: the pals of his newsboy days 
and the people he knew when he was a 
telegraph operator and vineyard worker 
in the Fresno Valley. 

Being poor and an Armenian, Saro- 
yan was pretty generally kicked around 
when he was young but he isn’t sore 
about it. This annoys Communist crit- 
ics who could use his talent in the pro- 
letarian literary movement if he would 
only “wake up” (get bitter about 
things). But the daring young man, al- 
though liberal, is a more rugged indi- 
vidualist than Herbert Hoover. So far 
he has confined himself to an occasional 
crack at the people who did the kick- 
ing. The first story in “Little Children” 
contains an example: 

“Buzz Martin was a great guy. He 
was tough. He used to cuff the boys 
around when they got out of line, but 
he was a great guy, and he never took. 
advantage of a scared kid. He was an 
American, as we used to call them in 
my home town, but he wasn’t like most 
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Americans; in my home town fifteen 
years ago an American was an incompe- 
tent who despised people of other races 


because they weren’t incompetent.” 


Saroyan writes with the greatest of 


ease but without a program. He main- 
tains he is not a hard worker. After 
turning out three stories a day for a 
week, he is likely to spend a month 
loafing and playing rotation pool with 
his Fresno friends. He likes to travel 
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and can work wherever he happens to 
be: London, Moscow, New York. 

During a furious bout of typing, he 
often takes time out to play his porta- 
ble phonograph, preferably noisy jazz, 
cowboy songs, and harmonica solos. 
He sings, in an unmusical voice, all the 
current love songs but he never knows 
the words; he makes them up as he 
goes along—and “my words are prob- 
ably funnier than the originals.” 
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SPANISH TOWN: A Witness 
Tells a Story of Civil War 


Last year Elliot Paul found himself 
in the sort of situation that veteran 
journalists dream about: people he had 
known for years were making news of 
world importance, and he was right in 
the thick of it; as the author of several 
good novels, he was well qualified to 
interpret the drama of actuality; and— 
he didn’t have to make a deadline. 

Graduate of The Associated Press and 
of the Paris editions of The Chicago 
Tribune and The New York Herald, 
Paul was taking things easy in Santa 
Eulalia when war came to the little 
Balearic Islands town. He had been 
there, off and on, for five years; and he 
stayed two months longer, through a 
rebel and then a loyalist regime. Since 
then he has written a superb behind- 
the-scenes story of the civil war in 
Spain. 

The Life and Death of a Spanish Town 
(458 pages, 146,000 words. Map. Random 


House, New York. $2.50) concerns a 
community of 3,000 people whose his- 
tory is being repeated throughout the 
Iberian Peninsula. Before hostilities 
begin, only a half-dozen residents are 
either Communists or Fascists; the 
other men, women, and children love 
their town and ask only to be let alone: 
most of them prefer the republic to 
the monarchy, but they take little in. 
terest in politics. 

The first half of Paul’s book describes 
the happy heritage of six milleniums. 
Here is Santa Eulalia with its white 
plaster houses, its green foliage and 
bright flowers. From the shop of Guil- 
lermo, the blacksmith, comes the ring 
of iron on anvil. In the hotel of Cosmi, 
three doors down the narrow street, 
you can hear the clink of glasses glow- 
ing with manzanilla, the wine known 
as liquid sunshine. Up from the harbor 
trudge Captain Juan, Mateo Rosa, and 
the other fishermen, laden with baskets 
of tuna, bonito, lobsters, crabs, eels, 
sea bass, and skates. That disdainful 
priest who draws aside as they pass is 
Father Torres, one of the most detested 
men in town. 

Now look down the main street in 
mid-July, 1936. It is dawn, and from 
the doorways of all the houses silent 
men and women stand watching a blue 
strip of sea. They are waiting for the 
Barcelona boat to appear and for some- 
thing else, too. In Ibiza, the next town, 
Commandant Mestres has proclaimed 
martial law and seized the power of the 
civil authorities. 

The boat does not come to Santa 
Eulalia this morning. If it misses many 
more trips the islanders will be ruined, 
for they must sell their sea and shore 
produce in mainland markets. Within 
a few days Commandant Mestres clamps 
down a curfew. Soldiers search the 
house of Primitivo, the electrician, find 
parts of an obsolete radio set, and take 
him away to prison in the fortress. 

At first, Mestres does not dare to ar- 
rest Cosmi and other popular republi- 
cans. But these Socialists, the finest 
men in Santa Eulalia, know that danger 
is close. They are regarded as radicals 
by the military and the priests because 
they want to bar the church from poli- 
tics, reform the civil service, divide up 
large unused estates, give all citizens 
equality before the law, and break two 
millionaires’ grip on the island’s com- 
merce. Although they are not Com- 
munists, they will be hunted as Reds 
if Mestres retains power. 

Succeeding chapters tell of the man 
hunts, bombardments, air raids, and ex- 
ecutions. Out of the dramatic con- 
fusion rises a clear conception of the 
opposing forces. On one side: the mil- 
itary, the rich, some young bloods, and 
the priests—one of whom had permitted 
the Fascists to store their arms in a 
tunnel between his house and his 
church. On the other side: the Social- 
ists, the liberals, and the vast majority 
of the common people. 

Paul doesn’t attempt to conceal his 
sympathy for the latter group. The au- 
thor and his wife smuggled Cosmi out 
with them when they left the istand— 
24 hours before Italian Fascists occu- 
pied it. But his sympathy does not dis- 
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Life Before Death 


Until blasted into ruin by the bombs and 
shells of Civil War, the Island of Ibiza 
was ‘the most peaceful and hospitable spot 
in a troubled world.’ 

Right—housewives as they appeared on 
their leisurely way to market. 


NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 


Above—Elliot Paul, author of ‘The Life 
and Death of a Spanish Town,’ which re- 
cords the brutal end of an enchanted era. 

Below—a farmhouse on the bus road 
which Paul often traveled between Santa 
Eulalia and San Carlos. 

Right—the home of Pep Salvador, a 
farmer and leading liberal who fled the 
island on a schooner just before Italian 
Fascists poured in. Right, below—the 
walled town of Ibiza, as seen from the in- 
ner harbor; bombed by both rebel and loy- 
alist planes, it is now a heap of rubble. 
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tort his view. Many readers who have 
been puzzled by the conflicting reports 
in newspapers and earlier books will 
feel that this volume, at long last, gives 
the low-down on Spain. 


@ Elliot Paul, who irritated the Fascists 
in Santa Eulalia by predicting loudly 
that Mestres would be hanged (the Com- 
mandant was later shot), has had little 
admiration for the military mind since 
the World War. The 317th Field Signal 
Battalion of the A.E.F., in which he en- 
listed, arrived in France minus all its 
equipment. A drunken train crew then 
took Paul and his colleagues beyond 
their destination; when they finally ar- 
rived at the signal training school to 
which they were assigned, they found it 
had been disbanded. Still without equip- 
ment, they were sent into the San 
Mihiel offensive where “any German 
with a meat ax could have taken the 
whole outfit.” Fortunately, Paul says, 
the Germans had pulled out of .the 
salient ten days earlier, a fact which 
was not advertised at the time. 

The author was born 46 years ago in 
Malden, Mass., got through high school, 
and then went west to become a sur- 
veyor and timekeeper on_ irrigation 
works which his brother Charles, a 
hydraulic engineer, built in Idaho and 
Wyoming. After that he took up news- 
paper work in Boston and later in 
Paris. During his stretch on The Her- 
ald he helped Eugene Jolas start tran- 
sition. Between travels, regular work, 
and pleasant relaxation with French- 
men, Spaniards, and Americans, he has 
written six novels including “Lava 
Rock,” “The Amazons,” and “The Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts.” 

Residents of Santa Eulalia, who af- 
fectionately nicknamed him “Xumeu,” 
knew him not only as a staunch friend 
but as a wizard on the accordion and a 
capable performer on the guitar, zither, 
harmonium, and piano. 


_- 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Moscow 1937. By Lion Feuchtwanger. 
151 pages, 28,000 words. Viking, New 
York. $2. Sub-titled “My visit described 
for my friends,” this little book is the 
exiled German novelist’s report on 
Soviet Russia where he spent ten weeks 
last Winter. It offers a plausible expla- 
nation of the “treason trials,” reports 
that Stalin deplores the blind deification 
of himself, and notes that the collecti- 
vist experiment seems to be working. 

One Life, One Kopeck. By Walter Du- 
ranty. 333 pages, 96,000 words. Simon 
é Schuster, New York. $2.50. The New 
York Times’ Moscow correspondent 
writes a disappointing novel of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. Never does the reader 
feel that he is getting a first-hand pic- 
ture of that epoch of Soviet history; 
what he does get is embarrassingly sen- 
timental. 

Freud, Goethe, Wagner. By Thomas 
Mann. 211 pages, 45,000 words. Knopf, 
New York. $2. Three provocative essays 
by another great German expatriate, 
on three titans of Teutonic culture 
(originally delivered as lectures at the 
University in Exile, New York City). 
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CATHOLICS: Two Enthronements 
And a Promotion Mark the Week 


Patrick Cardinal Hayes goes to the 
Vatican less often than any of this 
country’s other three Princes of the 
church. But the New York prelate 
heads America’s richest Catholic see— 
its annual Peter’s Pence offering to the 
Pope is reputedly the largest to come 
from the United States—and he has 
weighty influence in Vatican councils, 

Within the past few years Pius xX] 
has shown his favor toward the New 
York Cardinal: he chose him as Papal 
Legate to the Eucharistic Congress jn 
Cleveland in 1935, and he has elevated 
two of the Cardinal’s “boys” to im- 
portant church posts—Mgr. John J. 
Mitty to the Archbishopric of San 
Francisco and Mgr. Joseph F. Rumme! 
to the Archbishopric of New Orleans. 

Last week the Holy Father honored 
another of the Cardinal’s former 
priests: he promoted Bishop James E. 
Kearney from the small Diocese of Salt 
Lake City, with its 33 priests and 10,- 
000 Catholics, to the Diocese of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., with 300 priests and 223,117 
communicants. The Utah prelate 
learned of his notable elevation while 
he was attending the enthronement of 
Mgr. Edward F. Mooney—former!) 
Papal Delegate to India and Japan—as 
first Archbishop of Detroit. 

One hundred thousand laymen, ten 
archbishops, and 58 bishops—half the 
members of the American hierarchy) 
greeted Monsignor Mooney when he 
reached Detroit from Rochester. For 
them the prelate’s arrival heralded a 
new day for the church in Michigan, 
where the Chevalier Cadillac first 
raised the cross on the Detroit River 
236 years ago. Father Edward J. 
Hickey expressed Catholic reaction to- 
ward their new shepherd: “Through 
Edward Mooney as His ambassador, 
Christ lives, Christ rules, Christ teaches 
in Detroit in 1937 as He did in Pales- 
tine in the year 33.” 

Because Detroit’s Cathedral of SS. 
Peter and Paul is so small, Monsignor 
Mooney’s enthronement took place in 
the Blessed Sacrament Church, hung 
with yellow and white streamers, the 
Papal colors. There Mgr. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States, led Monsignor 
Mooney to his throne, placed a golden 
crozier in his hand, and in the name of 
Pius XI declared him metropolitan of 
the Archdiocese of Detroit and spiritual 
lord of Michigan’s million Catholics. 

Next morning Monsignor Mooney 
performed the first official act of his 
office. In St. Mary’s Cathedral, Lansing, 
he enthroned Mgr. Joseph H. Albers, 
formerly Auxiliary Bishop of Cincin- 
nati, as first Bishop of the diocese which 
takes its name from the State capital. 
Last June’s Papal decree created the 
new Lansing jurisdiction when Detroit 
was raised to archiepiscopal dignity and 
Monsignor Mooney was appointed its 
head. 
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UTILITIES: Electricity Profits Increase 
But Stocks Remain on the Sick List 


Industry’s unsung depression hero was 
electricity. While steel, automobile, 
and other top industrial outputs col- 
lapsed between 1929 and 1932, electrical 
production scarcely wobbled—average 
monthly figures declined only 12 per 
cent. 

Since then general economic recovery, 
a steady lowering of rates, and a wide- 
spread increase in the use of refrigera- 
tors, radios, and other electrical ap- 
pliances have brought the business an- 
other unique distinction: alone among 
major industries, electricity has left 
boom records far behind—this year’s 
output shows a 22 per cent gain over 
corresponding 1929 figures. 

Paradoxically, utility shares have be- 
come the bugaboo of the stock markets. 
Whereas most stocks hit depression lows 
around June, 1932, electricity-gas issues 
—mainly shares of holding companies 
interested in both commodities, but 
chiefly electricity—didn’t stop sliding 
until Mar. 13, 1935; that day, Standard 
Statistics’ index of twenty common 
stocks touched 38.8 (1929 peak, 353.1). 

Reason for the prolonged hangover: 
Mar. 4, 1933, a lifelong reformer in the 
utilities field moved into the White 
House and forthwith launched a two- 
fisted attack. Since then actual and 
potential: government competition, a 
Washington-encouraged move toward 
municipal ownership, and imposition of 
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a “death sentence” on map-straddling 
holding companies have cast their shad- 
ows on the electricity business.* 

Last week utility earnings and share 
prices again waltzed out of step. Second- 
quarter statements revealed numerous 
further substantial gains over 1936, 
while net incomes for the twelve months 
to June 30 showed advances ranging up 
to 100 per cent. Nevertheless, utility 
stocks took another tumble, and Stand- 
ard Statistics’ barometer closed the 
week at 82.1—off 4 per cent. 


MARGIN: Of the country’s 3,550 
electrical utility systems, approximately 
1,620 are commercially owned and 1,930 
municipally; but the commercial units 
—almost completely ruled by 57 large 
groups—control more than 90 per cent 
of the business. 

Largest of all controlling companies 
is the Electric Bond & Share, which 
dominates about 11.5 per cent of the in- 
dustry. Next come the Consolidated 
Edison (formerly Consolidated Gas of 
New York), Commonwealth & Southern, 
and North American, each with about 
6 per cent. Five others—led by Niaga- 


*A $13,000,000,000 industry supplying 26,- 
500,000 residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial consumers and lighting the homes of 
about 100,000,000 people. Its revenues in 
the. twelve months to May 31, 1937, reached 
$2,120,000,000—up 8.2 per cent. This total 
was about three times receipts from nat- 
ural and manufactured gas sales. 
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Over these wires flows power from Wilson Dam, the President’s yardstick 


ra Hudson and Standard Power & Light 
—account for a further 19 per cent. 

Leading corporations’ records for the 
past twelve months: 


Net Income for Year Ending June 30 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Holding or Mainly Holding Companies 


Per Cent 
1937 1936 Ch'ge 


American Gas & Electricf *12,702 10,993 +15.5 
American Light & Traction 5,998 5,179 +15.8 
American Power & Light? 11,251 9,302 +20.9 
Commonwealth & Southern 15,557 10,589 +46.9 
Consolidated Edison 38,180 33,137 +15.2 


Electric Bond & Share 10,017 9,091 +10.2 
Electric Power & Light? 9,249 4,569 +102.4 
Niagara Hudson Power 9,533 4.846 +96.7 
North American Co. 19,076 14,881 +30.2 
Southern California Edison 12,467 12,836 —2.8 
United Gas Improvement 30,139 28,913 +4,2 
United Light & Power 5,276 3,480 +51.6 
Operating or Mainly 
Operating Companies: 

Boston Edison 5.516 4,913 +12.3 
Commonwealth Edison 13,592 9.896 +41.0 
Con. Gas of Baltimore 6,471 6.513 =—G7 
Detroit Edison 10,842 10,857 ~(,i 
Public Service Co. of Nor. Ill. 4,562 3,462 +31.8 
Public Service Corp. of N. J. 25.378 23,020 +10.2 


* Twelve Months Ending May 31. 
7 Affiliated with Electric Bond & Share. 


The large gains flatter the industry. 
Operating receipts expanded by only 
about 5 per cent; but substantial inter- 
est savings resulted from recent refund- 
ing operations, while holding companies’ 
accounts benefited from leverage.* 
Outstanding features of 1936-37: 


e A rise in output to 117,568,000,000 


*Before striking net income, a holding 
company deducts bond interest—usually a 
relatively heavy and nonfluctuating charge 
on receipts. Hence a small increase in gross 
income may (after deduction of interest) 
cause a relatively large jump in net. This 
intensified swing into net income is known 
as leverage. 
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kilowatt hours (up 11 per cent on 1935- 
36), shared among all three principal 
consuming divisions—industrial (which 
normally absorbs 55 per cent of produc- 
- tion), commercial (stores, offices, thea- 
tres, etc.), and residential. 


e A further fall in average residential 
charges—chief revenue raiser—to 4.50 
cents a kilowatt hour (down 7 per cent 
on the year and 35 per cent since 1927). 


@ An advance in domestic consumption 
to about 750 kilowatt hours annually 
per customer (up 8 per cent on the year 
and 72 per cent in the past decade). 


SENTENCE: In the end, booming 
sales on all fronts outweighed the nar- 
rowing of the profit margin due to fall- 
ing rates and rising costs (labor and 
materials). But investors took last 
week’s prosperous statements’ with 


son Dam power having been upheld by 
the Supreme Court, the authority today 
supplies current to seventeen munici- 
palities and thirteen rural power co- 
operatives in about 50 Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee counties. 
Fixed retail rates—the President’s 
“vardstick”—begin at 3 cents a kilowatt 
hour for the first 50 consumed monthly 
and scale down to .75 cents for con- 
sumption over 1,400 kilowatt hours. At 
these prices—about half the national 
average—consumption has frequently 
doubled and in some cases tripled. 
PWA,. Since June, 1933, the Public 
Works Administration has had authori- 
zation to make grants up to 30 per cent 
—later raised to 45 per cent—toward 
the cost of new municipal electricity 
plants and to loan the balance at moder- 
ate rates. Under this plan, 1,115 small 
communities have sought PWA help; 
and more than 280 plants have been 
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ACME 


HOME: John Pierpont Morgan owns a mansion on Madison Avenue, New York, 
and an estate at Glen Cove, Long Island; he has a town house on Grosvenor 
Square, London, and a country residence in Aldenham, Hertfordshire; for 
grouse shooting, he sojourns at Angus Farms, his 3,000-acre place near Edzell, 
Scotland, or to Gannochy Lodge in the Scottish foothills. Last week the town 
of Glen Cove announced the 1937 assessed valuation of Mr. Morgan’s 73-acre 
estate on East Island (above), including a stone bridge connecting with the 
mainland, a private yacht basin, and other land under water surrounding the 
property. This year’s figure: $1,325,170, compared with $1,496,770 on last 


year’s assessment list. 


—_— 


pinches of salt. They continued to pay 
most attention to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
whacks at commercial producers. 

TVA. In May, 1933, Congress set up 
the Tennessee Valley Authority—a body 
charged with promoting a vast six-State 
program of reforestation, flood control, 
and decentralization of industry through 
the supply of cheap power. 

Utilizing the Wilson Dam plant at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala.—started during the 
war to supply power for the manufac- 
ture of nitrates and completed in 1925 
—TVA in February, 1934, began selling 
electricity wholesale to municipal and 
county distributors. 

Its right to generate and market Wil- 
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built in 92 cases, court injunctions ob- 
tained by competing commercial firms, 
who are contesting PWA’s financing 
power, have held up progress. 

Holding Companies. In March, 1935, 
a National Power Policy Committee 
appointed by Mr. Roosevelt issued a re- 
port condemning numerous _holding- 
company practices—including the pyra- 
miding of holdings through intermedi- 
ate companies, such as caused dis- 
astrous public losses on the 1932 col- 
lapse of the Insull empire. Other 
“evils”: imposition by holding com- 
panies upon operating subsidiaries of 
numerous unnecessary service fees, 
which are passed on to consumers; pay- 
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ment of fictitious prices for subsidiarijey 
stocks, sometimes resulting from com. 
petitive bidding by rival holding com. 
panies; creation of massive, overcapj- 
talized organizations with steadily qj. 
minishing efficiency. 

As a remedy Congress passed the 
Public Utility Act of 1935. Main pro. 
vision: the “death sentence,” authoriz- 
ing the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to eliminate any holding com- 
pany which cannot prove by 1940 that 
it is “necessary for the operation of a 
geographically and economically inte. 
grated ... system serving an economic 
district extending into two or more 
contiguous States.” 

Electric Bond & Share and other |eaq- 
ing holding concerns with widely scat- 
tered interests refused to take the first 
step required by the act: registration 
with the SEC. The companies’ appeal 
from successful legal action by the SEC 
on this issue in a lower court has yet 
to come before the Supreme Court 

The act also imposed drastic regula- 
tion on companies’ capital, voting, and 
accounting systems. 

Regional Plan. Two months ago Mr. 
Roosevelt again put on the gloves. This 
time, he asked Congress to divide the 
nation into seven great regions to 
facilitate the preservation “for ourselves 
and our posterity [of] the natural re- 
sources of a virile national life’”—water, 
water power, soil, forests. 

Bills introduced by Senator George 
W. Norris of Nebraska, chief Roosevelt 
ally in the utility offensive, and by 
Representative Joseph J. Mansfield of 
Texas threw light on the main objec- 
tive: extension on a national scale of 
the principle validated by the Supreme 
Court in the TVA case—that Federal 
power production is constitutional as a 
by-product of works for flood control 
and improvement of navigation. 

Critics denounced the “Seven TV A's” 
bill—now shelved until next session—as 
a “start in the socialization of Ameri- 
can industry .. .” Adding to TVA the 
New Deal Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
dams (Columbia River), and the in- 
herited Boulder Dam (Colorado River), 
they pointed out that the government 
had undertaken water-power projects 
with a planned initial horsepower of 
1,820,000—11% per cent of total non- 
Federal power installations as of Jan- 
uary, 1936; and an ultimate horsepower 
of 6,770,000—or 43% per cent of non- 
Federal resources. 


DIVIDENDS: On the acid test of 
dividend-paying power, current utility 
results seem to bear out at least one of 
the administration’s contentions—that 
holding companies with scattered prop- 
erties are at an economic disadvantage. 

Of those companies considered defi- 
nitely subject to the “death sentence”— 
such as Electric Bond & Share, Com- 
monwealth & Southern, Associated Gas 
& Electric, and United Light & Power— 
most are still out of the dividend list. 
Exceptions: North American and Unit- 
ed Gas Improvement. But, all the big 
companies engaged chiefly in operating 
activities are paying dividends. 

The following table shows last week’s 
closing prices, changes in the past year, 














rise from 1935 lows, 1936 dividends, and 
theoretical yields based on current 
prices and 1936 payments: 


Holding Companies 
Price Ch'ge Rise Div. Yield 
Ameri icanG.& E. 333% —-103%4 17% $1.40 4.1 








American L. & T. 18% —-5% 11% 1.20 6.3 
Americ am P&L. 10% —2% 9% Bit 
Amer. W. W. & E. 1934 5% 12% 40 2.0 
Asso. Gus & E. 1% +44 14% comennane — 
Cities Service —-1% 2% —_- 
Comm. & Southern ¥ —-% 2 ee 
Cons olidated Ed. 37 —5% 21% (1.75 4.7 
_ Bond&Share 193% —4% 16% xn 
tric P.& L. 22% +6% 21 —_  — 
, yne Star Gas 11 —-2Y, 6% 60 5.4 
Niagara Hudson 14% —3 11% 40 2.8 
“ort! 27 —6% 18 "73 5.6 
uth ‘ ed. 24% -10% 13% 1.50 6.2 
Standard Gas & El. 8% +1% ie — — 
United Gas Impr. 13% —3% 4y 1.00 7.2 
United Light & P. 612 —-1% ee 
Operating Companies 
Boston Edison 139 —26 41% 8.00 5.7 
Commonwealth 
Ed 119% +13% 72% *5.00 4.1 
Con. Gas of Balt. —-17% 23% 3.60 4.7 
Detroit Edison 1183 —-344%, 50% *6.00 5.2 
Pub. S. of Nor. Ill. ha +19Y% 68 *260 6.0 
7 b. Serv. of N. J. 4 —43¥, 22% %*2.50 2.9 


luding extra 


In several cases—including American 
Water Works, Commonwealth Edison, 
Consolidated Edison, Detroit Edison, 
Public Service of New Jersey, and Pub- 
lic Service of Northern Illinois—com- 
panies have already increased 1937 div- 
idend rates or have indicated their in- 
tention to do so. 

se 


STRAWBERRIES: TVA Helps 
University Sell Frozen Fruit 


Twelve years ago the University of 
Tennessee’s Agricultural Department 
began experimenting with methods for 
freezing strawberries—Tennessee’s most 
valuable fruit crop. In 1933 the uni- 
versity’s president, Dr. Harcourt A. 
Morgan, became a director of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and he set 
TVA experimenters to work on the 
same problem. 

Besides helping farmers in the valley, 
Dr. Morgan had other reasons for want- 
ing a thriving strawberry industry in 
Tennessee. The berry patches them- 
selves would help prevent soil erosion, 
and the machines for freezing the fruit 
would help use the electric power: pro- 
vided by the authority’s generating 
plants. 

Under R. Brooks Taylor, who works 
for the university and also heads TVA’S 
experimental engineering division, a 
new frozen-strawberry process was re- 
cently perfected. The cleaned berries 
are individually dipped into a sugar 
solution kept at zero degrees; in ten 
minutes they freeze solid, and the ex- 
cess sugar is whirled off centrifugally, 
leaving a thin sugar coating. 

Berries from the freezing plants at 
Knoxville and Cleveland, Tenn., have al- 
ready been shipped to markets in St. 
Louis, Chicago, and California. Last 
week, one of the two specially designed, 
cork-lined refrigerator trucks brought 
its first load to New York, potentially 
the country’s largest consumer of frozen 
foods. 

Packed in 30-pound tins and 450- 
pound barrels, the TVA-University of 
Tennessee strawberries will be sold only 
to jobbers—at around 10 cents per pound 
—for distribution to hotels, schools, can- 
ners, and ice-cream makers. Despite in- 
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creasing sales of Birdseye, Honor Brand, 
Z Pack, and other commercial frosted 
foods, officials in charge of the new 
freezing project consider the direct-to- 
customer market too small to bother 
with, 
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CORD: Ex-Auto Racer Gives Up 
A Ship-Auto-Airplane Empire 


“I started out just like anybody else 
starts. I was selling automobiles and I 
saved my money.” 

In an interview five years ago, Errett 
Lobban Cord recalled how he rose to a 
front-rank position in American indus- 
try. It sounded easy in the interview; 
actually, it required plenty of nose- 
. grinding. 

Son of a Scotch grocer, Cord gradu- 
ated from high school in California and 
served his apprenticeship driving racing 
cars, operating a Los Angeles garage, 
and running stage and truck lines 
through Death Valley. He didn’t make 
big money until he went to Chicago 
after the war and became a salesman of 
Moon cars. 

“I saved about $100,000. Then I 
started looking around. I wanted to do 
something with that $100,000.” 

Cord’s interest in autos turned his at- 
tention to the Auburn Automobile Co., 
heavily in debt to bankers and with a 
1923 output of only 175 cars. He per- 
suaded the top executives to let him 
come in as general manager without pay 
—if he put the company on its feet, he 
would be given an opportunity to buy 
control. The next year Auburn sold 
2,000 cars, made a $200,000 profit, and 
Cord settled into the driver’s seat. 

“They all thought Auburn was a little 
bum, but we established dividends in 
1927 at $4 [a share] and 8 per cent in 
stock.” 

Under his management, the company 
steadily forged ahead until sales reached 
34,000 cars in 1931. Meanwhile, the 
grocer’s son branched out. Just before 
the depression he got a foothold in the 
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aviation industry by purchasing the 
Stinson Aircraft Corp., manufacturers 
of commercial planes. He also formed 
the Cord Corporation as a holding com- 
pany for his growing interests. 

To him, hard times meant only an 
opportunity for further expansion. By 
a series of coups in 1932 and 1933 the 
Cord Corporation acquired control of 
(1) Aviation Corporation, then a major 
air-lines operator and today important 
in the manufacturing branch of the in- 
dustry; (2) the New York Shipbuilding 
Corp., builders of the United States 
Liners Manhattan and Washington, as 
well as many navy vessels; and (3) the 
Checker Cab Manufacturing Corp., 
whose subsidiary, Parmelee Transpor- 
tation Co., operates the country’s largest 
taxicab system, with fleets in New York, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and many other 
cities. 


ABDICATION: Having put together 
this empire, Cord suddenly abandoned it 
in 1934. With his family, he sailed se- 
cretly on the Europa for a two-year 
stay abroad—friends said he fled from 
threats to kidnap his two sons and two 
daughters. Returning to this country, 
he resumed active management of his 
enterprises in June, 1936. 

Last week Cord again stepped out. 
For $2,632,000 he sold his 30 per cent 
interest in the Cord Corporation to a 
syndicate consisting of Emanuel & Co., 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; Schroder, Rockefeller & Co., 
Inc.,* investment bankers; and a group 
of individuals headed by Lucius Bass 
Manning, head of Aviation Corporation 
and hitherto Cord’s right-hand man. 

Replacing his former boss, Manning 
becomes the new president, while Vic- 
tor Emanuel, of the stockbroking firm, 
assumes the board chairmanship. 

The same day the sale was consum- 
mated, Judge Charles E. Woodward in 
United States District Court, Chicago, 
issued an injunction against Cord en- 
joining him from “further violation” of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
The court’s order followed a year-long 
investigation by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, as a result of which 
the SEC charged Cord with manipulat- 
ing the shares of Checker Cab, Parme- 
lee Transportation, Chicago Yellow Cab, 
and Auburn Automobile companies in 
1935 and 1936. Although denying the 
charges, the 43-year-old auto manufac- 
turer consented to the injunction—to 
avoid long and costly litigation, he said. 

By their purchase, the new owners ob- 
tain a somewhat weatherbeaten col- 
lection of properties. Although Cord 
Corporation made a profit in every year 
of the depression except 1935, its sub- 
sidiary companies fared less favorably. 
Checker Cab suffered deficits in 1932, 
1933, and 1934; New York Shipbuilding, 
in 1933, 1934, and 1935; Aviation Corpo- 
ration has lost money each year since 
1929 with the exception. of 1933 and 
1936; and Auburn Automobile has 
stayed in the red continuously since 
1931. Auburn, which also makes Cord 
accounted for 


*The Rockefeller in the firm is Avery, son 
p Pay A. and grandnephew of the late 
ohn 
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E. L. Cord, seller 


only 0.1 per cent of the country’s new 
passenger-car registrations last year 
(total sales, 3,022). 


> 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


© In its first estimate for 1937, the De- 
partment of Agriculture this week put 
the year’s cotton crop at 15,593,000 bales 
—25.8 per cent larger than the 1936 
harvest and 6.3 per cent above the 
1928-32 average. News of the estimate, 
which exceeded most private expecta- 
tions, caused an immediate break in the 
market. 


© The Department of Commerce re- 
ported a $147,321,000 adverse trade bal- 
ance for the country in the first half of 
1937. Exports in the first six months 
increased 23 per cent over the same 
period of last year, while imports rose 
28 per cent. 


® Dividends declared last month to- 
taled more than in any July in six 
years, according to a study by The New 
York Times. Some 984 companies an- 
nounced disbursements of $281,481,096, 
compared with $261,774,877 declared 
by 880 firms a year ago. 


© Charles H. White, an Illinois inven- 
tor, patented a cotton-picking machine 
which uses an electric eye to select 
only fully ripened bolls. Reflected light 
from the white cotton of: an open boll 
falls on a photoelectric cell which con- 
trols the picking mechanism; when 
green, partly ripened bolls fail to 
activate the cell, they are eft un- 
touched. 


© The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission refused a request by General 
Motors Corp. to keep confidential its 
bonus payments to executives. Alfred 
P. Sloan Jr., 1936 president and 1937 
board chairman, received a combined 
salary and bonus of $561,311 last year; 
William S. Knudsen, former executive 
vice president and now president, $507,- 
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645; Charles F. Kettering, vice presi- 
dent, $353,755. 





e The Treasury ended the first month 
of its new fiscal year with a deficit of 
$249,384,405.92—almost twice that of 
July, 1936. Total receipts exceeded 
those of a year ago, but “departmental 
expenditures” rose even faster. 









e Following the example of Ford 
(News-WEEK, Aug. 7, 1937), General 
Motors this week raised the prices of 
Buick, Cadillac, La Salle, and Oldsmo- 
pile cars by $30 to $100 in order to 
meet higher labor and material costs. 
The company also plans to increase 
Chevrolet and Pontiac prices, the exact 
amounts to be decided later. 











@ The National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association reported 1,586,449 elec- 
tric household refrigerators sold during 
the first six months of the year—20 
per cent more than in the first half of 
1936. 


@ William Rockefeller, brother of John 
D., died in 1922, leaving a net estate of 
$50,000,000 to be distributed after 1950 
among his great-grandchildren. A re- 
port to the New York Surrogate’s 
Court, made public last week, revealed 
that in the last fifteen years the princi- 
pal increased by almost $1,000,000 a 
year to $63,713,889—while four chil- 
dren and fourteen grandchildren drew 
$9,514,834 interest and dividends. Trus- 
tees achieved these results by keeping 
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NEWS-WEEK MAP, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


TRACKLAYING RACE: Last Winter the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey started building a short spur to serve 
the rapidly growing industrial area around Linden, N. J. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad also planned a branch line 
through the territory but did little in the way of actual 
construction until last week. Then, in the middle of the 
night and for reasons they refused to divulge, company 
officials sent in a construction crew. At the rate of almost 
400 feet an hour, more than 100 workmen laid tracks 
paralleling those of the New Jersey Central (both shown 
They worked with more speed than 
While a Jersey Central crew carefully 
ballasted that road’s almost completed line, Pennsylvania 
men dropped tracks that zigzagged and climbed over 
hillocks like a scenic railway; they didn’t even take time 
to remove tree stumps in the tracks’ path; in some places 
hastily placed stones braced the rails. Late in the week 
the Pennsylvania obtained the State Highway Com- 
missioner’s permission to build a bridge over Highway 25. 
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60 per cent of the estate’s investments 
in bonds and 40 per cent of them in 
stocks. 


® Aided by fair weather, the French 
liner Normandie tightened her grip on 
the Atlantic blue ribbon by crossing to 
Europe at an average speed of 31.20 
knots—0.21 knots faster than her Mar. 
23 record (also made on the eastbound 
trip) which wrested the mythical em- 
blem from the Queen Mary. The ves- 
sel covered 2,936 miles between Am- 
brose Light and Bishop’s Rock in 3 
days 22 hours 7 minutes; this was 55 


minutes better than the previous 
record she had established just a 
fortnight ago on the westbound 
crossing. 


























ICONS: Holy Images of Russia 
Get Scrubbed for Western Eyes 


Last week Victor J. Hammer walked 
about the New York gallery bearing his 
name and proudly discussed the 194 
Russian icons exhibited there. “It takes 
the strength of an ox and the skill of a 
surgeon to be a good icon cleaner,” he 
said—paying tribute to the expert 
whose scrubbing had made possible the 
unique exhibit. For months this man 
had chipped away with a sharp knife, 
dislodging dirty overcoatings which had 
become petrified through the years; his 
precarious digging disclosed the soft 
egg-tempera painting of earlier cen- 
turies. 

In their retrieved splendor the.icons 
made a bright spot in the dull art week. 
Ranging from the thirteenth to twen- 
tieth centuries, they provided one of 
the few important shows of this type 
held in America. 

The history of these objects, first cre- 
ated in the eleventh century, is lost in 
a haze of religious superstition. The 
devout artists considered it a sacrilege 
to put their signatures beneath a holy 
image, and later historians could do 
little more than classify them by known 
schools. Until 1900, good Russian 
churchmen thought it an affront to the 
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HAMMER GALLERIES 


St. Nicholas in a 14th-century Icon 


picture’s religious import to look upon 
it as a work of art. In 1911, by a very 
special grant from the Czar, Moscow 
broke loose with the first icon exhibi- 
tion; since then revolution and a chang- 
ing world have brought the holy paint- 
ings into the open market. 

Many New Yorkers at last week’s 
show wondered the same thing: where 
and how had Hammer acquired such a 
fine collection? The young owner sup- 
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POSTAGE PICTURES: Friends and organizations interested in August J. Naue, 
Philippine insurrection veteran now a total-disability patient in a Bronx, N.Y., 
government hospital, send him stamps from all over the world. In sharp con- 
trast to stamp-collecting practice, Naue snips his hoard into minute bits. These 
particles he glues on cardboard to form landscapes like the Yosemite Valley 


scene above. 


This picture is composed of about 37,000 stamps and required more than 
thirteen months to make. The right-hand cliff springs from the purplish stock- 
inged calf of Rodger Williams’ portrait on the Rhode Island Tercentenary 
issue; sky and lake, from various grays and blues found in the 15-cent Statue 
of Liberty, 5-cent Old Faithful Geyser, and 6-cent Crater Lake stamps. 

Naue began his art career seventeen years ago; thus far he has completed 


only eight “paintings.” 





plied the answer as often as it was 
asked for. 

In 1921 his brother, Dr. Armang 
Hammer,. went to Russia to do relief 
work.. Soon realizing the comrades 
needed food more than medicine, he 
went to his friend Lenin with a sug. 
gestion: he would bring in wheat and 
barter it with the Soviet for anything 
of equal value. Lenin agreed; for pay- 
ment on the first million bushels, Ham- 
mer chose an asbestos-mine concession 
“as large as Rhode Island.” 

Victor Hammer joined his brother 
within a year, and they soon had a 
thriving import-export business, which 
lasted until Amtorg elbowed them out. 
Then, on concession, they took to man- 
ufacturing lead pencils. This made a 
fortune in rubles, which the Americans 
invested in Russia’s only tangible as- 
set—art. 

But they would never have gotten 
their investment out of the country if 
the Soviet hadn’t wanted to buy up the 
pencil concession. Once again the 
struck a bargain: they sold out on the 
condition that they could take their 
personal belongings home with them. 
So the brothers headed for America 
and the business of establishing a 
market for their wares. The icons, 
Hammer says, are only a small part 
of the booty. 
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BOOKS: Muses Get Recognition 
On Publishers’ Summer Schedule 


With recitals and exhibitions at low 
ebb in August, the theoretical side of 
the arts has its inning; this week and 
last brought a batch of new books. 
Four to be noted: 

The Symphonic Ballet (Kamin, $2): 


Tracing the development of this latest 
form of ballet, Anatole Chujoy bows 
low to Leonide Massine, its sole chore- 
ographer. Spiced with excellent photo- 
graphs, this slender volume should in- 


terest amateurs as well as balletomanes. 

The Country Dance (Countryman 
Press-Farrar & Rinehart, $2): Beth 
Tolman and Ralph Page have whipped 
up a bunch of old-fashioned dance reci- 
pes still popular in rural New England. 
Rather complicated for the uninitiated 
but worth recording. A glossary ex- 
plains such intriguing terms as “Gents 
bow, ladies know how,” “Cast off,’’ and 
“Eight hands around.” 

Backstage at the Opera (Crowell, 
$3): Aimé Gerber, Metropolitan Opera 
paymaster, draws on 40 years of experi- 
ence with the company for his gossipy 
history. In collaboration with Rose 
Heylbut, he has gathered 315 pages of 
sprightly tales of the great and told 
them not too entertainingly. 

Surrealism (Harcourt, Brace, $3.75): 
An outstanding discussion of an old 
controversy. Edited by Herbert Read, 
this book contains essays by various 
authors tracing surrealist influence in 
poetry, prose, sculpture, and painting. 
The now well-known pictures that 
illustrate the book are not as amusing 
as the irrational and unexpectedly 
pleasing poems by Alfred Jarry, Tristan 
Tzara, and Hans Arp. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


HEADLINER: Mrs. Patterson 
Takes on Another Capital Job 


One sweltering day in August, 1930, 
the staff of The Washington Herald as- 
sembled in a back room of their ware- 
house-like building on H Street. De- 
spite the heat, all the men had donned 
coats and neckties; they were about to 
meet their new editor—Eleanor Medill 
Patterson. 

They surveyed her with some dissat- 
isfaction. A Washington society woman 
hardly seemed the person to put pep 
into the languid Hearst daily. Circula- 
tion hung around 61,000; many in the 
room wondered how long it would be 
before even that modest figure took a 
drop. 

Their trim, red-haired boss sensed 
their attitude. “Suppose you say my be- 
ing editor is just a stunt, but even so 
let’s all try to put it over.” She inspect- 
ed the sweating masculinity. “And you 
don’t have to wear coats while I’m 
around, either.” 

By last week Herald daily circulation 
had reached an average 115,000 and the 
Sunday figure had jumped from 122,000 
to 225,000. Mrs. Patterson was publisher 
as well as editor, having leased the 
newspaper—and agreed to absorb all 
losses. She had a similar five-year lease, 
taken last month, on Hearst’s evening 
daily, The Washington Times. 

Aug. 2, The Times (circulation 

19,000) reflected the first touch of her 
handiwork—the old masthead spread 
eagle gave way to a Capitol dome; head 
and bank type was heavier and bolder; 
the whole paper looked cleaner and 
easier to read. 

Cissy* Patterson, as Washington calls 
her, smelled printer’s ink from her crib. 
Her family has been in journalism for 
five generations. A great-great-grand- 
mother set type, and a grandfather, 
Joseph Medill, rolled up wealth for him- 
self and his heirs as publisher of The 
Chicago Tribune. Her brother, Joseph 
Medill Patterson, was co-founder of the 
immensely profitable New York Daily 
News. 

Eleanor, born Nov. 7, 1884, spent her 
childhood in Chicago and attended Miss 
Hersey’s School in Boston where she 
treated all subjects but English with 
frivolity. Later she visited St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, with her uncle and aunt, 
met Count Joseph Gizycki, and became 
a Countess at 19. Of their daughter, 
Countess Felicia, the mother remarks: 
“She grew up to be very beautiful, 
which I never was, God knows.” 

Divorced from the Count in 1912, 
“Cissy” turned out a couple of novels, 
one of which—“Glass Houses”—satirized 
Washington society. Meanwhile she had 
married Elmer Schlesinger, counsel to 
the Shipping Board. In 1929 he dropped 
dead of a heart attack while playing golf. 

Mrs. Patterson turned energetically 


*Derived from “Sissie” for “sister,” which 
her brother called her when both were 
kids. She later decided to make it more 
Stylish by spelling it with a C; now thinks 
the name is absurd. 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Eleanor Medill Patterson, publisher, carries on a family tradition 


to the career of her forebears. With- 
in four days of taking over The Her- 
ald she startled the capital by tearing 
into her old enemy, Alice Longworth. 
A front-page box, headed “Interest- 
ing But Not True” denied a rumor 
that Mrs. Longworth would take the 
stump for Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
then a candidate for the United States 
Senate. “Mrs. Longworth cannot utter 
in public,” The Herald announced. “Her 
assistance will, therefore, resolve itself, 
as usual, into posing for photographs.” 

She also leaped merrily into a circu- 
lation war with Eugene Meyer, publish- 
er of The Washington Post. At one time 
The Post ran on its masthead a crowing 
rooster, apparently symbolic of the 
dawn. Mrs. Patterson countered with 
a drawing of a dead chicken with its 
feet in the air, captioned “You asked 
for it, Eugene.” The feud flared into 
court in 1933 when both papers claimed 
the right to run Andy Gump and other 
comics syndicated by The Chicago Trib- 
une. Mrs. Patterson’s connections with 
The Tribune didn’t help her; the court 
ruled in favor of Meyer. 

Meanwhile the woman editor was 
making it hot for The Post and other 
rivals by raiding their staffs. From 
Meyer’s daily she hired Ruth Jones, best 
society editor in town, and Bob Consi- 
dine, ace sports writer. From The News 
she grabbed Jackie Martin, smart wom- 
an photographer. Presently she took 
on Frances Troy Northcross, expert 
home economist, and started The Her- 
ald’s Home Maker Clubs which spon- 
sored cooking classes and _ theatre 
parties and distributed refrigerators, 
stoves, and other household appliances 


to lucky subscribers. For civil-service 
readers, she engaged George D. Riley, 
who had been doing a Post column de- 
voted to government clerks, their wel- 
fare and problems. 

Realizing that more ads were needed, 
she hustled many herself, putting the 
bee on the shop owners from whom she 
bought her costly dresses and holding 
frequent parties in her imposing house 
at 15 Dupont Circle. There potential 
advertisers could get an eyeful of so- 
ciety and officialdom. 

Although she arrives at the office in 
a 16-cylinder Cadillac or some other 
costly creation, the editor-publisher is 
not too proud to go out on a story alone. 
During the Winter of 1931 she sallied 
forth in old clothes as Maude Martin, 
a homeless, destitute woman seeking 
shelter in the capital. She slept in Sal- 
vation Army headquarters and landed 
a cook’s job at $5 a week. While she 
didn’t do any cooking, the adventure 
made a good eight-part serial. In Miami 
during Prohibition she walked boldly 
through the gates of Al Capone’s bi- 
zarre mansion and—closely followed by 
eight husky bodyguards—bearded the 
bootlegger in his den. She came out 
with an interesting interview. 

Mrs. Patterson occupies what spare 
time she has with charities (to which 
she contributes generously), riding, and 
swimming in the pools of her estates at 
Port Washington, Long Island, and Up- 
per Marlboro, Md. Last week she admit- 
ted she was temporarily weary of Capi- 
tol journalism. Accompanied by her 
three French poodles, she was resting 
in her Long Island home and running 
her papers by telephone. 
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EVERYONE CAN AFFORD THE GROSLEY 






YOURE THERE WITH‘A GROSLEY 




























NEED MONEY 
FOR YOUR TRIP? 


A little extra money would be convenient for that late 
summer vacation. Why not earn some in your spare 
time? Hundreds of other ambitious men and women 
have. Send this coupon with your name and address 
attached to Roger Adams, NEWS-WEEK, 350 Dennison 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 











@ Licensed for use under the methods of André A. Cueto, 


M.D., Cineinnati, Obio, and according to U. 5S. Patent 


No. 2055128. Other U. S. Patents Pending. 

The XERVAC, through the action of 
alternate vacuum and pressure, tends to 
produce a normal circulation in the deep 
network of capillaries that feed the hair 
cells. Undernourished, inactive hair cells 
are revitalized by the nourishment supplied 
by the renewed circulation, and normal hair 
growth is stimulated. Your barber or 
beauty shop can supply treatments. If 
you wish to purchase an XERVAC for 
home use, see your local Crosley radio and 
refrigerator dealer—or write direct to 
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GARNISHEE: In New York Federal 
District Court, the Irving Trust Co., 
trustee in bankruptcy for the Sonora 
Products Corp., won a $1,838,755 judg- 
ment against Harris Hammond, son of 
the late John Hays Hammond. The 
amount represented profits which Ham- 
mond, as director of the bankrupt com- 
pany, made on purchase of de Forest 
Radio stock. Irving Trust requested 
an order compelling Hammond to pay 
at the rate of $1,160 a month. Ham- 
mond objected that he couldn’t afford it 
on his $20,000 annual income. Judge 
John C. Knox told Hammond to pay his 
debt at the rate of $160 a month. Ham- 
mond will be square in 958 years. 

SWINDLER: Jake Britz, 52, has a 
twenty-year police record as a “big- 
time” confidence man, forger, and swin- 
dler. In Chicago last week Joseph Im- 
palea, contractor, testified against him: 
“T gave him a job, and he asked for a 
30-cent advance because he was hungry. 
When he didn’t come back after,a few 
hours, I called police.” For the 30-cent 
fraud, Judge Oscar Caplan sent Britz 
to jail for one year. 

WILLS: Mrs. Anna Laughlin Monroe 
committed suicide last April. Her will 
included two contradictory instructions 
to her daughter, Lucy Monroe, radio 
singer: 1—she should press her mother’s 
$41,147 damage suit against Roland G. 
Monroe, an uncle; 2—she should “be 
guided by his advice in all money mat- 
ters.” Last week the soprano made her 
choice. From Surrogate James A. Foley 
in New York she obtained authoriza- 
tion to prosecute the lawsuit. 


... Last week Harvard College began its 
first court battle over a legacy. In No- 
vember, 1936, Francis W. Adams, re- 
tired Boston attorney, wrote a will leav- 
ing most of his $160,000 estate to Har- 
vard for scholarships. Another testa- 
ment, drawn last March, left $100,000 
to Henry Gordon Thistle, a masseur, 
and $50,000 to Mary Dwyer, Adams’ 
housekeeper. In April he again willed 
his estate to Harvard. In June, Adams 
changed his mind the third time, leav- 
ing most of his wealth to Jess Crook, 
an attorney. A month ago Adams died; 
last week Harvard asked Arthur Sulli- 
van, Boston register of probate, to de- 
termine which will was valid. 

OPPORTUNIST: Wilbur Rothar, 42, 
related a weird tale to George Palmer 
Putnam, husband of Amelia Earhart, 
who disappeared a month ago on a flight 
over the Pacific. The story: 

He had been a seaman on a ship sail- 
ing from New Guinea to Panama, bound 
for Spain with a cargo of arms. Early 
in July the ship anchored off a small is- 
land to take on water. In a cove seamen 
discovered a wrecked airplane and the 
body of a man. On the beach stood a 
woman. They took her aboard. At 
Panama they identified her from news- 
paper pictures as Miss Earhart. Aware 
that their gun-running activities would 
be discovered if they put her ashore, the 
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Wilbur Rothar: caught in a lie 







crew decided to approach Putnam. 
When they reached New York, the) 
elected Rothar to act as go-between. 

To support his story, Rothar displayed 
a scarf, which was recognized as Miss 
Earhart’s. He offered to release he! 
for $2,000 and Putnam agreed, handed 
him $1,000, and promised a check for 
the remainder. Then Putnam’s 
fidential secretary”—really a G-man 
arrested Rothar. A Bronx janitor, Ro- 
thar admitted he had picked up the 
scarf when Miss Earhart lost it at 
New York airport three years ago. 

SCRIPT: Hollywood dreads plagiar- 

ism suits. Most studios return un- 
solicited manuscripts unopened and un 
read. Occasionally, however, a writer 
swears his story was stolen. In Los 
Angeles last week, Earle Ross filed 
a $200,000 suit against Bert Wheele! 
and Robert Woolsey, comedians, and 
the RKO studios. He claimed they 
lifted the picture ““Mummy’s Boys” from 
an original script he submitted to RKO 
in 1933. 


“con- 
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Woolsey and Wheeler: sued in fact 
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EDITOR'S FORUM 





‘Promoters’: In your issue dated July 
24 you... wind up [an item in For Your 
Information] by saying “Judge for your- 
self what’s left for promoters to play 
with.” .. . While I am just as much 
“agin” the kind of promoters you no doubt 
refer to, aS you are, it is bad policy to 
condemn promoters in general. They are 
the salt of the earth... 

CHARLES S. Woops 
Houston, Texas 


EpITOR’S NOTE: In its item dealing with 
the new oil fields in Southern Illinois, 
News-WEEK had no intention of condemn- 
ing promoters as a class. It simply 
pointed out (1) that promoters were on a 
hunt for prospects to invest in the new 
fields and (2) that so much of the land 
has already been acquired by major com- 
panies that future pickings will be slim. 
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Checking "Die-hards': Mr. Moley’s edi- 


torial [July 31] states that the “obscur- 
antism” of certain ‘“die-hard’’ Supreme 
Court Justices had led the President to 


“demand the impairment of our constitu- 
tional system of checks and balances.” In 
a pamphlet written by Mr. Moley a few 
years ago, the system was defined and ex- 
plained. . .: “The principle established in 
our Federal Government whereby each of 
the three branches of government acts as 
a check upon the other. Thus the Presi- 
dent has a qualified veto over legislation, 
the Supreme Court decides whether or not 
acts of Congress are constitutional, and 
the Senate confirms Presidential appoint- 
ments and treaties.” The definition is per- 
fect, but the explanation is incomplete. It 
omits the check upon the Supreme Court. 

The Constitution does provide such a 
check in the unqualified power of Con- 
gress to determine the number of Justices 
the court is to have at any time by Pres- 
idential appointment subject to Senate con- 
firmation. This is the only check upon the 
third branch of the government—our only 
constitutional means of relumining a dim- 
ming judiciary before it became entirely 
“obscure. . .”” I therefore disagree with the 
editorial when it says the opposition to the 
court-enlargement plan was in defense of 


“the principle of constitutional govern- 
ment.” I think it was an attack upon it, 
whether or not the attackers realized it. 


JAMES ZOBIAN 
Montclair, N.J. 


a 


Jobless Forever: Raymond Moley’s plea 
for a first-rate board to administer the 
Wages and Hours Bill is in good order 
{[Aug. 7]... Incidentally, it seems to me 
that the Labor Standards Board is likely 
to find that, if it eliminates some of the 
lowest wages, it will eliminate some of the 
nag employers and their employes with 

em. 

PETER L. TRIPLER 

Hartford, Conn. 


> 


‘Cocky’: Whoever writes your For Your 
Information. [now Periscope] department 
can go on settling the affairs of Congress 
and Spain, and I won’t complain. But the 
paragraph [July 31] “settling” the rail la- 
bor fight by saying that the Railway Me- 
diation Board will end the thing by award- 
ing “something like one-fourth” of the pay 
increase asked by the rail brotherhoods im- 
presses me as being pretty cocky. .. To 
predict publicly what a quasijudicial Fed- 
eral board will do is pretty much like try- 
ing to forecast a judge’s decision. 

E. T. FRANKS JR. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Epitor’s Note: Since Mr. Franks mailed 
his letter, the. Mediation Board has settled 
part of the rail labor fight—the dispute re- 
sulting trdim the.demands of fourteen non- 
operating tnions. The wage award: an in- 


crease of 5 cents an hour—precisely one- 
Jourth of the 20 cents demanded. 
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IMES HAVE CHANGED since 


you first went traveling, my 







®% dear madam. Now you can [Ri | 












make a trip on the train without fear of soiling your 





most delicate lace...or of tiring yourself the least bit... 





by going via Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. The Railroad 





with a Heart will look after your comfort like a faithful 





family retainer...see to it that you Sleep Like a Kitten 
and Arrive Fresh as a Daisy! So, please, Little Old 
Lady, try our road... you will find modern transporta- 






tion combined with good old-fashioned friendliness on— HH} \ 











THE GEORGE WASHINGTON -THE SPORTSMAN - THE F.F. V. 


America’s Most Distinguished Fleet of Trains 
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SLEEP LIKE 


Visit the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Miniature Railroad Exhibit, the 
largest in the world, Steel Pier, Atlantic City, July, August and September 


A KITTEN 
























EDITOR’S NOTE: As a result of the 
enthusiastic reception accorded this de- 
partment (which previously bore the 

_ title For Your Information), it has been 
expanded and will henceforth occupy 
two full pages every week. Simulta- 
neously, the staff of consultants and 
field men both in this country and 
abroad is being increased to give the 
department still greater scope. 
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NEW DEAL REPRISALS? Contrary to 
widespread predictions, Roosevelt 
and Farley will not actively direct 
retaliation against Democrats who 
bolted on the Court Bill. Farley has 
privately promised this to the chief 
patronage man in one of the largest 
Federal departments, and in such 
cases Farley’s word is good. How- 
ever, there’s certain to be a wave of 
local reprisals initiated and directed 
by local politicians who see a chance 
to “get” the offending Senators. In 
these cases, particularly if the Sena- 
tors have bolted on other issues, the 
administration won’t try to block the 
action. 


NEXT SEC CHAIRMAN: Those who 
should know now insist that Com- 
missioner William O. Douglas will 
be promoted to the chairmanship of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission when Chairman Landis quits 
to become dean of Harvard Law 
School this Fall. Indications are that 
Wall Street opposition to Douglas as 
“too radical” isn’t having as much 
effect as was expected. 


COAL ‘"SCANDAL': Newspapers have 
only hinted at the little mess brewing 
in the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission. The Guffey Coal Act 
gives the commission power to set up 
“district supervisory boards,” each 
with a salaried chairman and string 
of employes, the salaries to come 
from a tax on coal in the district. 
Through United Mine Workers of- 
ficials, word leaked out last week 
that the commission was about to 
approve the budgets for these boards, 
including fat salaries ranging up to 
$30,000 a year The most juicy pa- 
tronage was being passed out by a 
commission member who plans to 
run for Governor of his State in 
1940. Now the White House contact 
man, Charlie West, has been quietly 
set to work to clean up the mess. 


NEXT SESSION? Congress will pass the 
three or four pending major bills— 
just as previously forecast here—and 
adjourn within the next ten days or 
two weeks. Administration thought 
now shifts to next session. Major 
legislative proposals to be brought 

i up then: a new program of agricul- 
tural production control; wholesale 
revision of the Federal tax structure; 
parts of the President’s administra- 
tive-reorganization program; region- 
al planning areas (along TVA lines); 
new trade-practice regulation (a 









THE PERISCOPE” 


companionpiece to the Wages and 
Hours Bill.) 


Battle Lines: Next year will be based 


mainly on the budget question. Mod- 
erates—and even many liberals—at 
the Capitol are finally resolved to 
force a real cut in spending, to re- 
establish Congress’ control of the 
Federal purse. 


ROOSEVELT STRENGTH: Behind F.D.R.’s 


air of supreme confidence is the fact 
that Farley and other advisers 
who’ve been canvassing the country 
still tell him that his personal pres- 
tige with the rank and file has come 
through the court fight unimpaired. 
Opposition political students say 
there have been heavy defections 
among the so-called middle class. But 
note that politicians on both sides 
still say privately that Roosevelt 
would carry a national election today. 


NEW JUSTICE: The President can be ex- 


pected to name Justice Van Devan- 
ter’s successor just about the time 
Congress cleans up its work. The 
theory is that the Senate will then 
be in a mood to confirm the appoint- 
ment promptly and hurry home. 
Signs still point to the choice of 
either Circuit Judge Bratton, Cir- 
cuit Judge Hutcheson, or Solicitor 
General Reed. Governor Murphy, 
Senator Wagner, and Assistant At- 
torney General Jackson are now con- 
ceded only outside chances—mainly 
because F.D.R. has been telling 
friends that politically able New 
Dealers are too rare to be taken off 
the firing line just now. 


Incidentally, if Reed should get the ap- 


pointment, Jackson will quickly be 
promoted to Solicitor General, in- 
creasing his prestige in preparation 
for the N.Y. Governorship race in 
1938. 


n 


APONE'S RETURN: Informed that Al 
Capone will probably be free and 
back in Chicago within a year, Chi- 
cago police are unworried, almost 
apathetic. Concern has been shown 
mainly by the remnants of the old 
liquor syndicate. These onetime pub- 
lic enemies have laid plans to give 
Capone a big reception at which 
they’ll quietly but firmly tip him off 
that he’ll get no cut on the “legiti- 
mate” liquor business which they’ve 
built up since repeal. 


MUDDLED LABOR NEWS: Fully half the 


“inside stories” about the A.F. of L. 
and C.I.O. which are coming out of 
Washington are subject to suspicion. 
Leaders in each group are busily 
spreading stories about major diffi- 
culties in their rivals’ ranks. At the 


(NO PART OF THIS OR THE NEXT PAGE MAY BE REPRODUCED WITHOUT WRITTEN PERMISSION) 


same time, the Wages and Hours 
Bill has created new friction within 
both organizations, with the natura] 
result that subofficials are feeding 
the press widely divergent stories of 
supposed intra-union troubles. 


ANTI-C.1.0. CAMPAIGN: Senator Fli- 
son D. (Cotton Ed) Smith is laying 
plans to run for renomination next 
year on a strong anti-C.1.0. plat- 
form. It’s a good issue in conserva- 
tive South Carolina and may help 
counteract the concentrated attack 
which he expects from New Deal 
sympathizers. 


LABOR FALSE ALARM: You can ignore 
the reports that the new “united 
front” formed by A.F. of L. and 
C.I.O. unions in Philadelphia last 
week may presage national peace be- 
tween the two organizations. Lead- 
ers of both the local groups—as well 
as national leaders—say privately 
that, at this stage, the Philadelphia 
peace agreement is “just so many 
words,” nothing more. 


TRIVIA: Lee Pressman, C.I.O. counsel, 


so impressed General Motors execu- 
tives during last Spring’s auto strike 
that one of them has offered to get 
him a job in a major corporation; 
Pressman declined ... Frederick A. 
Delano, F.D.R.’s uncle, is chairman of 
the Brookings Institution, whose staff 
issued the recent report opposing the 
President’s reorganization program 
... John L. Lewis is still in poor 
health, but not seriously ill ... For 
advice on the Philippines, Roosevelt 
looks not to High Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt but to Governor Murphy of 
Michigan, ex-High Commissioner. 
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W INpsor's RETURN: There are good 


reasons for putting credence in last 

week’s reports that the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor may return to 
England before long. Close friends 
of the couple have been sounding out 
leading Britishers on the subject, and 
Lord Beaverbrook, friend and 
staunch supporter of Edward, has 
ordered his papers to increase the 
number of articles and pictures de- 
voted to the couple. 


GERMAN IRON DICTATOR: Formation 


of the new government company, 
headed by General’ Goring, to develop 
Germany’s iron-ore supply is really 
a direct slap at German ironmasiers, 
particularly Krupp von Bohlen. The 
industry’s leaders, who helped bring 
Hitler into power, have recently been 
cooling toward the Nazi regime, 
mainly as a result of increasing State 
interference with their business. 
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Eventual nationalization of the in- 
dustry is now widely predicted. 


FRANC TROUBLES: Weakness of the 


franc isn’t likely to have any serious 
effects in the immediate future, 
though it is putting a strain on other 
currencies, particularly Belgium’s, 
Italy’s, and Switzerland’s. The in- 
stability of French politics always 
makes forecasts hazardous, but it’s 
a good guess that the financial 
jumble will force the fall of the 
French Cabinet about mid-Autumn. 
A National Union government is the 
likely successor. 


ITALIAN ‘SPY NESTS': Italy has been 


having trouble with both Greek and 
Turkish espionage on the Dodeca- 
nese Islands, which will be of great 
strategical importance in any Medi- 
terranean war. Though all three 
countries have kept the news out of 
the press, scores of arrests have been 
made lately, straining relations be- 
tween the three. 


ANGLO-ITALIAN AMITY: The current 


moves toward a new accord between 
Britain and Italy boil down to the 
simple fact that Britain is anxious to 
bar Mussolini from Spain and the 
Mediterranean. Desire for a Western 
European nonaggression treaty— 
which is still far off—is merely an 
incidental motive. Probable result of 
the negotiations: an understanding 
whereby Britain will eventually 
recognize Italy’s conquest of Ethio- 
pia in exchange for reinforcement of 
the Anglo-Italian “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” leaving Mediterranean domi- 
nation to London (for further de- 
tails, see page 13). 


ITALIAN SNUB: Despite Mussolini’s new 


show of friendship toward Britain, 
he isn’t taking any chances. It’s sig- 
nificant, though unreported in the 
U.S. press, that Italy snubbed Brit- 
ish—as well as French and American 
—military experts by neglecting to 
invite them to witness the current 
army maneuvers in Sicily, which are 
of keen interest because of new 
Italian technical advances. Only the 
experts of always-neutral Switzer- 
land and of Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary—likely allies—were in- 
vited. 


FAR EASTERN WAR? Chances of a real 


war between Japan and China have 
steadily diminished in the last fort- 
night. Experts point out that Japa- 
nese officials—worried over the cost 
of war—have switched from active 
propagandizing to a strenuous effort 
to cool overheated popular senti- 
ment. It’s likely that Japan will gain 
a good part of the concessions she 
wants in North China and let it go 
at that; General Chiang probably 
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won’t press the fighting any further. 
Petty guerrilla warfare, but not ma- 
jor battles, will continue indefinitely. 


FOREIGN NOTES: Britain is enlarging 
the anti-spy forces in her principal 
seaports ... Hitler, determined not 
to admit that the Hindenburg dis- 
aster was a great setback, is insist- 
ing that the Graf Zeppelin be filled 
with helium and sent on at least two 
trips to the U.S. this Fall... Ameri- 
can Ambassador Bingham and Ger- 
man Ambassador von Ribbentrop 
have been quietly feuding in London 
ever since the latter kept Bingham 
waiting twenty minutes for a con- 
ference. 
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MPROVED COTTON-PICKER: When the 
Rust brothers’ cotton-picking ma- 
chines, so widely ballyhooed last 
year, are brought out for demon- 
stration this Fall, they’ll be found 
far superior to the semi-efficient. ma- 
chines of last year. Working quietly 
for eight months, the designers have 
made radical changes, putting the 
picking machinery ahead of—instead 
of behind—the tractor and rearrang- 
ing the pickers so that they will at- 
tack the cotton plant from both 
sides, instead of one. 


AUTO OUTLOOK: Many of the bigger 
auto plants are planning extra-quick 
changes in their machinery in prep- 
aration for the new models. This 
tends to confirm the earlier predic- 
tion here that 1938 models of most 
cars will differ little from 1937 de- 
signs. Main innovations will prob- 
ably be superficial body changes... 
The last fortnight’s wave of increases 
in car prices won’t be the last. The 
auto trade expects new increases 
about the time the 1938 models ap- 
pear in the Fall. 


BOOM NOTES: Disconnections of tele- 
phones this Summer are far less 
than last year, indicating that fewer 
people are bothering to pare petty 
household expenses .. . Anticipating 
the greatest farm prosperity in years, 
rural furniture dealers are stocking 
.up at the fastest rate since 1929... 
Retail economists expect Fall sales 
in Department stores to be the heav- 
iest in eight years. 


SPUR TO PRIVATE BUILDERS: While Con- 
gress wrangled over the Wagner 
Housing Bill, Roosevelt and some of 
his experts have been quietly discus- 
sing ways to get private interests to 
go in for large-scale housing. The 
advisers are convinced that, if big 
companies enter the field, they can 
build good, low-rent dwellings at a 
cost of less than $5,000 per family 


unit; and that a big drive in this di- 
rection could do far more to solve 
the housing problem than any fea- 
sible program of subsidized slum 
clearance. After Congress leaves, 
F.D.R. may take up the subject with 
large companies hitherto identified 
mainly with office and industrial con- 
struction. 


DIVIDEND CONFUSION: Note that 


there’s likely to be wide variation in 
the dividend policies followed by big 
companies during the rest of this 
year. The confusion will result main- 
ly from two opposing forces: (1) the 
undistributed-profits tax impels cor- 
porations to pay out generous divi- 
dends, thereby cutting down the 
amount of surtax to be paid; (2) on 
the other hand, payment of unusual- 
ly large dividends is ‘sure to make 
labor jealous, breed demands for 
higher pay, and possibly provoke 
new strikes. 
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RESS NOTES: Figures just compiled 
for the first half of 1937 show The 
Washington Star leading all Ameri- 
can dailies in total advertising lineage, 
with The New York Times second; 
the tabloid New York News, fifth in 
total lineage, leads all in advertising 
revenue ... Look magazine, whose 
circulation (1,650,000) is still way 
ahead of all the other picture maga- 
zines, will begin publishing advertis- 
ing in its Nov. 9 issue .. . Hearst 
newspapers are counting on a $15,- 
000,000 increase in expenses next 
year, resulting mainly from rising 
labor and paper costs. 


HELICOPTER REVIVAL: Look for a 


marked renewal of experiments with 
strange-looking aircraft, particularly 
those of the vertical-ascent type. At 
least four groups of inventor-design- 
ers, some of whom experimented 
with helicopters in the 1920s, are 
again starting work on the idea. 
Main reason: important investors 
have gone air-minded in a big way; 
are ready to put up money for 
projects which were considered “too 
visionary” in the tight-money era of 
a few years ago. 


MISSING PERSONS: Ty Cobb, who for 


twelve years led the American 
League in batting, now lives quietly 
with his family in Atherton, Calif., 
30 miles from San Francisco; plays 
good golf (high 70s) on the Stanford 
University course . . . Former Dis- 
trict Judge Halstead L. Ritter, who 
in 1936 became the fourth judge ever 
removed from office by impeachment 
proceedings in the U.S. Senate, has 
returned to private law practice in 
Miami ... “Doc” E. A. Crawford, 





~ 


grain market operator who ran a. 


$5,000 shoestring into $50,000,000 
paper profits at the Wheat Pit, then 
lost it all in the commodity price 
collapse in 1933, is now quietly liv- 
ing a retired life in West Palm 
Beach, Fila. 
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TODAY IN AMERICA 


By Raymond Moley 


The Danse Macabre 


WEEK before the 1936 election I 

wrote the following in the maga- 
zine TODAY: “Hardly will the stroke of 
midnight pass on Nov. 3, hardly will 
the results of the election be known, 
when the dance macabre of unsettled 
public issues will begin.” I was wrong 
only in my timing. The skeletons did 
not emerge the day after election. 
There was time out for celebrating the 
victory; the dove of peace had ‘to be 
carried to South America; the Christ- 
mas season came and went; and the 
Inaugural festival occupied January. 
But sixteen days after the Inaugura- 
tion, the prediction came true. And all 
of Saint Saéns’ tonal imagery has tor- 
tured the air ever since in the dance 
macabre of disinterred Democratic 
skeletons. 

Despite the apparent unity of the 
Democratic party in 1936, it took only 
a glance below the surface to reveal 
the faults which threatened a political 
earthquake. On June 20, 1936, before 
the Democratic Convention, I wrote in 
TODAY: “... the Democrats in the next 
Congress will be much less docile than 
they have been. If the President is re- 
elected, his influence will be on the de- 
cline . . . Certainly we cannot look 
forward to more peace and quiet in 
Congress next year.” 


a 


ND on Oct. 31, in a piece that at- 
tempted to look beyond the elec- 
tion, I said: “There is certainly nothing 
in the record to justify the belief of 
some, like The New York Times, who 
speak of a kind of magic transforma- 
tion that will take place in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s character and methods when, 
after the election, he will have no 
further political objectives ... It is 
one of the curious ironies of politics 
that the party most likely to win in 
this election is the party that is most 
likely to be seriously endangered by 
internal conflict in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. It would not surprise me 
at all to see a split take place in the 
Democratic party similar to that 
which, under Taft, drove the Republi- 
can party from power a quarter of a 
century ago.” 

Most of this has happened. And the 
end is not yet. 

The revolt in the Democratic party 
is only superficially a sectional one. 
It is true that the South opposed the 
wages and hours bill, but a glance at 
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the alignment makes it clear that the 
division in the party over the Supreme 
Court bill was not in the slightest de- 
gree sectional. With almost uncanny 
regularity, the party representatives in 
the Senate split evenly in the North 
as well as in the South and in the West 
as well as in the East. For example, 
a traveler on the Crescent Limited 
from Washington to New Orleans 
touches seven states, in six of which at 
least one Democratic Senator opposed 
the President. If the same traveler 
transfers to the Sunset Limited at New 
Orleans, he will pass through four 
more states before reaching Los 
Angeles. In three of these, Roosevelt 
Senators were against the President on 
the Court bill. 

If the traveler continues from Los 
Angeles to Chicago on the Union Pa- 
cific, he will touch six more states, in 
five of which Democratic Senators were 
opposed to the Court bill. The same 
traveler could continue from Chicago 
to Boston, and, in four of the five 
states he would cross, Democratic 
Senators were opposed to the Presi- 
dent. There was Senate opposition to 
the President in 38 states. The only 
solid block that remained loyal to him 
on this issue was a group of five states 
in the South. The rest of his support 
was scattered. 

Perhaps he intended to use this issue 
as a means of creating a new align- 
ment. If he did, the split exceeded his 
calculations. It was like an attempt to 
cut the Koh-i-noor diamond with a 
meat ax. And an examination of the 
Senatorial vote on the remaining meas- 


ures of this session will probably show , 


a general, universal, nonsectional di- 
vision of the party—ominous, perhaps 
permanent. 


oo 


HAT has caused this split? 

It is in part a revolt of the South 
in defense of Southern traditions of 
local self-government, in the face of an 
unprecedented attempt to centralize 
Federal power. But this is only part of 
the explanation. Discord was inevita- 
ble from the time when party strate- 
gists attempted to build a new 
confederation of class interests. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Farley tried to con- 
solidate the deep South, the argicultur- 
al West and Middle West, Negroes in 
the Northern cities, and the new verti- 
cal unionism. : 

The split has been further aggra- 
vated by the rapid recovery of the 
vitality of Congress as an institution. 







Casually regarded by the President 
and the Democratic.Chairman as safe. 
ly “in the bag,” Congress had, under. 
neath all the subservience @ the past 
four years, a vitality, a sense of im. 
portance peculiarly its own. Other 
Presidents have also learned this to 
their sorrow. 

In attempting to force through his 
measures in this session, he has over. 
estimated the sheer machine strength 
of his personal organization. His long 
contemplation of the regularity with 
which Democrats in the New York 
Legislature support the convictions of 
the bosses at home led him to assume 
that this was true of Congress. But 
except for the Congressmen who come 
from machine-ridden communities, the 
American political structure is not built 
in the image of Tammany Hall. In his 
strategy in dealing with Congress mere 
cleverness has supplanted tact and 
patience. Congressmen begin to won- 
der if things are always as they seem 
to be. 


—s 


HE high command has been guilty 

of wrong-headed ‘strategy for nearly 
two years. “Despite the old truism that 
the people become more conservative 
as prosperity increases, the President 
has depended too heavily on the con- 
tinued unrest of the masses. Counting 
on this, he felt free to alienate the sup- 
port of large and small business 
throughout the country. But he mis- 
calculated the extent to which business 
leadership’s roots reach down in the 
population. As shown by many of his 
utterances, he misjudged the degree 
to which vast numbers of the so-called 
middle class entertain the same polit- 
ical and economic ideas as the so- 
called economic royalists. 

The President misunderstood the 
mandate he received at the election of 
1936. The great victory of that year 
was a vote for prosperity. His own 
campaign appeals invited that kind of 
a vote. And after receiving the enthusi- 
astic gratitude of the people for having 
brought them out of the economic 
depths of 1933, he assumed that the 
people were asking for further and still 
more drastic reforms. 

Can the split be cured? 

It is interesting to consider the 
possibilities. On the one hand, the 
President can continue to the Left, 
cementing the bonds that tie his Ad- 
ministration to the old Progressives 
and the new labor leadership. To do 
so, however, necessitates a party purge 
of colossal dimensions, which can be 
accomplished only by a bitter fight in 
almost every state against well-es- 
tablished political leaders, particularly 
Senators. 

On the other hand, if the President 
turns to the Right—but that is 4 
speculation no reasonable person cat 
entertain. 
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AY BY DAY, where men of good judg- 
ment gather, the calls for Paul Jones 
grow more frequent. 


That’s because such men have always 
preferred dry champagne, dry sherry, 
dry cocktails—and in Paul Jones they 
are discovering a truly dry whiskey— 
rich and mellow, yet keen-tasting...thor- 
oughly free from sweetness. 


This quality of dryness is one of the 
chief reasons why Paul Jones has been 
famed as “A Gentleman’s Whiskey” 
ever since 1865. Frankfort Distilleries, 
Incorporated, Louisville and Baltimore. 
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Her Voice Makes 
/0,000 Feet of Film a Year 


MADELEINE CARROLL tells how the throat-strain 
of all this acting led her to a light smoke —Luckies.. 


“In Hollywood, | found a much greater 
rush about things than in English studios. 
The harder work not only meant added 
strain on my throat, but also caused me to 
smoke more cigarettes. At this time, my throat 
learned what a difference there is in a light 
smoke. I've found that even though | smoke 
as many Luckies as | wish, my throat remains 


Weedeline [bal 


in top form.” 


Madeleine Carroll— for whom the sound 
cameras have spelled fame — should be 
an excellent judge of a cigarette’s effect 
on the throat. Her choice of Luckies will 
bear even more weight if you consider 
this fact... the “Toasting” Process takes 
out certain throat irritants found in all to- 
bacco. You, too, will enjoy the smoothness 
and the finer taste of Luckies. 


Walter Wanger star in David O. Selznick’s new picture ‘‘THE PRISONER OF ZENDA” 


Luckies—A Light Smoke 


Easy on your throat —“It’s Toasted” 





